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THE suggestiveness of the Bible is inexhaustible. 
The longer and the deeper we look into any verse 
_ of it the more we shall see ; but though we may see, 
or think we see, the bottom, we never reach it. 
Every fresh and sincere approach to its simplest 
and most familiar words discloses new vistas and 
depths of meaning. In the years that have elapsed 
since the Great War despondent hearts have been 
repeatedly reminded by preachers and writers of 
the prophetic promise of a day when men would 
“beat their swords into ploughshares’; and, 
suffering as we all are from the consequences of 
that colossal strife which has seemed to lead to 
nothing but chaos, we have sustained not only our 
hope but our faith upon that ancient Hebrew dream. 


But there is more in those words than the happy 
assurance that one day nations will learn war no 
more. They also suggest that the transformation 
of the world will be accomplished, not by the de- 
struction, but by the transformation, of its poten- 
tially dangerous implements and instruments. 
The prophet does not say, as a man of lesser genius 
would have said, that in the days which he con- 
mplates men will destroy their weapons or throw 
them away ; he says that they will turn those things 
to a nobler use. The metal of which they were 
forged may still be used in the better world. Nothing 
need be lost ;. all things may be transformed. 


The stuff of which we are made and the material 
ith which we deal are neutral: what we make of 
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them will depend upon the kind of men we are. 
If we are intent on war, we shall make a sword: 
if we are intent on peace, we shall make a plough- 
share ; and if, having first made a sword with a 
view to war, we then come to see the waste and 
the folly of war and learn the more excellent way 
of arbitration, we shall beat our swords into plough- 
shares. But we shall only effect this transformation 
if we are ourselves transformed. Only transformed 
men can transform the world. The generous and 
brotherly heart will see possibilities for good in 
agencies and instruments of evil. The task of 
life is just to turn the sword into a ploughshare 
and the spear into a pruning-hook. 


There are forces about us and within us that 
threaten to destroy us ; but a blessing is in them, 
and it is for us to capture it. Take, for example, 
the passions and the appetites which too often 
plunge life into confusion, and sometimes into 
ruin. The ascetic would have us exterminate 
them. But the thing cannot be done; in some 
form, wilder or more subdued, we shall carry them 
with us to our graves. They cannot be destroyed, 
for by them, in a measure, the world continues. 
But we shall have to take very good care that 
we do not allow them to destroy us. As a great 
preacher once said of those things, ‘Crush them, 
and the world will die: let them become masters, 
and the world had better die.’ 


Or take the faculty of speech. ‘ Therewith,’ 
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says James, ‘bless we the Lord and Father, and 
therewith curse we men who are made after the 
likeness of God; out of the same mouth cometh 
forth blessing and cursing.’ Ina fit of evil temper 
it is easy to utter words that grieve the hearts of 
those we love. It is easy for an able man to coin 
a stinging epigram which will leave a wound upon 
the soul of his victim that will not be healed after 
many days. But in a world where there is so 
much nobler work to do, is it worth while? The 
moral ability a man displays in suppressing the 
clever word of satire or malice that is on the tip of 
his tongue is of more worth to the world than the 
intellectual ability displayed in devising it. And 
better still than silence are words that help and 
cheer. The power of speech is a perilous privilege, 
of which it is better to make a ploughshare than a 
sword 

The same is true of education. This is by no 
means necessarily a good thing in itself: it is in 
reality a neutral instrument which may be employed 
by the man who possesses it either for the blessing 
or the bane of society. The Great War taught us 
that the discoveries of science could be prostituted 
to inhuman and devilish ends. Well may we fear 
the progress of chemistry, if it is to end by tor- 
menting the world with high explosives and poison 
gas. Knowledge alone will never turn a child into 
a good man or a benefactor of society; it may 
only make of him a more competent scoundrel. 
He must have not only his mind but his affections 
cultivated, and his heart set upon whatsoever 
things are honourable and of good report; so 
that when the time comes for him to step into his 
share of the world’s work, he will use every power 
that he has won in the years of preparation, for the 
good of the society in which his lot is cast. 


The Book of the Revelation has called forth 
various methods of interpretation. (1) For long 
the theory held its ground, and indeed it is only 
within the last generation or two that it has become 
discredited in the eyes of serious scholars, that the 
Apocalypse is a forecast of the main events of 
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history. The business of the interpreter was, on 
this theory, to state and justify his historical 
identifications. For example, the figure of Anti- 
Christ was identified by many Protestant exegetes — 
with the Pope of Rome. (2) A more creditable 
form of the historical theory is often now advo- 
cated. It has the merit of being truer to the 
Apoealypse’s own description of itself as an account 
of current events and of events ‘shortly to come 
to pass.’ It restricts the scope of the historical 
exposition to the time at which the Apocalypse was 
written and the time which immediately succeeded. 
For example, instead of the Papal, the Roman 
power was regarded as the subject of prophecy. 


The defect of both these methods was their 
literalism. They substituted literal or historical 
description for mystical symbolism. The Apoca- 
lypse is far from being merely a review, in highly- 
coloured terms, of historical events, whether of the 
future or of the present. The true meaning of the 
book is still to be found. 


(3) In antithesis to the historical theory we may 
set the spiritual view of the Apocalypse. In this 
view the book hardly refers to current events at 
all, much less to future events. Its symbols stand 
for abstract ideas or general principles which may 
be seenat workinanyage. Ifthere is any reference 
to current history it is only because figures in 
current history (like Nero) aptly illustrate the 
abstract idea or general principle in question. 
F. D. Maurice was the chief exponent of this method 
of interpretation. 


The defect of the spiritual view has been stated ' 
as follows : ‘ It overlooks the fact that the Revelation — 
was decidedly a message to its own age, that its | 
tone is too fierce to be the product of a philo-— 
sophical interest in the general laws of history, 
and that a Hebrew never thought of the spiritual 
except as an actual living force in present history.’ 
And the writer goes on to say that the best com- 
mentaries of recent years have been those in which 
the ‘Spiritual’ and the ‘ Present-Historical’ (as_ 
distinguished from the ‘ Future-Historical’) methods 
have been combined. | 
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The writer whom we have quoted is the Rev. 
Puitip CARRINGTON, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, and at present Dean 
of Divinity, University of Bishops’ College, Lennox- 
ville, Quebec ; and his words appear in the spirited 
Preface to his recent volume on The Meaning of 
the Revelation (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net). Mr. 
CaRRINGTON gives us in this volume an able and 
attractive exposition of the thought of the Apoca- 
lypse. He does not ‘ worry much’ over the ques- 
tion of authorship ; it is enough for his purpose to 
say that ‘some one’ wrote the Apocalypse about the 
year A.D. 95 and intended it to mean ‘something.’ 
What that ‘something’ is he seeks here to elucidate. 


It seems to Mr. CARRINGTON that the progress of 
interpretation has been held up by two other 


_ theories of the Apocalypse. (4) One is the ‘ Myth- 


ical’ view, according to which the Apocalypse is 


regarded as a mass of contradictory fragments 


from heathen mythology, Babylonian, or Persian, 
or Greek, or mixed. This theory contains a certain 
amount of truth. The book is undoubtedly com- 
posed from various sources, and some of the visions 
suggest a provenance neither Jewish nor Christian ; 
but the fact remains that the Apocalypse is a literary 
unity, ‘stamped throughout by the mark of a great 


F genius.’ The literary unity of the book is, by the 


way, a point on which Dr. Charles in the ‘ Inter- 


_ national Critical Commentary ’ is very insistent. 


(5) The ‘ Eschatological’ view is to be reckoned 
with more seriously, especially as it does not stand 
or fall by the theory of composite authorship. Its 
real basis is the comparative study of apocalypse. 
It makes a certain allowance for historical and 


Spiritual interpretations, but, wherever possible, it 


takes the symbols of St. John as ‘naked material 
fact.’ Thus it places St. John on the same plane 


_ as his predecessors and contemporaries among the 


Jewish apocalyptists. Among interpreters of this 
type, Mr. CarrincTon would place Dr. Charles. 


_ But while appreciative of the advance Dr. Charles’s 
_ great Commentary has made on previous eschato- 
_ logical interpretations, he refuses to bring down 


‘the meaning of St. John to the apocalyptist 
level of ‘literalism, materialism, pessimism, and 


; 
; 
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puerility.’ It is no accident, he is persuaded, that 
the Apocalypse is capable of a high spiritual 
meaning throughout. 


“What St. John has borrowed from the apoca- 
lypses of his time is their literary form ; but he has 
used that literary form to convey his own meaning. 
It is rather as if Mr. John Masefield, let us say, had 
been asked to prepare a film version of the Legend 
of King Arthur ; it would be necessary for him to 
master the technique and conventions of the film, 
and to recast the legend so as to fit into it ; but we 
may feel quite certain that he would not use the 
accepted ideals and sentiments of the average film 
play. His production might be a re-arrangement 
of Mallory (sic); it might owe much to Tennyson ; 
but it would be marked throughout by his own power 
and beauty of thought and style. In a somewhat 
similar way the Revelation is a rearrangement of 
the visions of Ezekiel and other ancient Hebrew 
writers ; it owes its main message to the preaching 
of our Lord ; and it is everywhere marked by the 
distinctive and lofty genius of its author.’ 


It will be gathered that the principles which have 
guided Mr. CaRRINGTON in the interpretation of 
the book are the principles of accepted, moderate 
criticism, as influenced by the researches of the 
eschatological school. He would avoid at once 
the age-long errors of conservative study and the 
extreme positions of the latest critical modes. A 
distinctive feature of his exposition is his revival 
of the view advocated by Dr. Milligan (to whom 
Dr. Charles does not even refer) that the fall of 
‘Babylon,’ which is the central event of the Apoca- 
lypse, is to be understood as the fall of Jerusalem, 


Mr. CarRINcToN is deeply impressed both with 
the poetry and the spirituality of the visions of 
St. John. He beholds in the seer of Patmos not 
only an incomparable poet and artist, but also a 
mighty master-builder of ideas. Many will think 
that his enthusiasm for the book runs away with 
him at times : ‘ It is not only a question of weaving 
words, like Shelley ; the imaginative structures of 
the Revelation are built up of great spiritual ideas. 
Behind the rush and melody of the words, behind 
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the glorious display of images and symbols which 
are a triumph of art merely in themselves, behind 
all this literary and artistic achievement lies an 
architecture of ideas which leaves Shelley or Milton 
or Dante far behind.’ 


It is the task of each successive Christian genera- 
tion to restate in its own language the truths of 
revelation and to relate them to current thought. 
For unless these truths are to lie dormant and 
powerless they must be shown to be an integral 
and vital part of reality. This task becomes 
specially urgent in such a time as ours, when the 
bounds of knowledge have been so vastly enlarged, 
and revolutionary changes have occurred in many 
branches of thought. Christian truth must be 
restated, not necessarily altered, to meet the new 
situation. The Church must learn to live and 
preach effectively in the wider world, and it looks 
as if she will have to face a long period of critical 
and constructive work such as was done by the 
Greek thinkers of the early Christian centuries. 


In this field Dr. J. E. TuRNER has already made 
some contributions of note, and in his latest book, 
The Revelation of Deity (Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. 
net), he gives us a fine piece of sustained thinking, 
held together with close-knit logic and expressed 
in the clearest English. He discusses the various 
ways in which the Divine Nature can manifest 
itself so as to be comprehended by the human mind, 
and shows that these form an ascending series 
marked by fuller degrees of adequacy, culminating 
in the Incarnation. 

Proceeding upon the basal principles that the 
Universe is an ordered Whole, and that mind is 
fundamentally different from matter—contentions 
which have been upheld by many philosophic 
thinkers of the first rank—he finds in personality 
the key to the universe, our highest interpretative 
concept. His argument in general is by way of 
analogy, passing upward from what is known of 
human personality in its noblest forms to what 
may be inferred of the Divine personality. 
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Looking at the mechanism of Nature it is at least 
possible, not to say reasonable, to regard it as 
mind-ordered. ‘ Materialism and naturalism have 
overlooked this alternative; they have restricted 
themselves to the principle that the only logical 
implication of the perfect mechanism of the natural 
world is the total absence of any directive mind ; 
such a conclusion is radically fallacious because it 
omits an equally logical alternative inference.’ 
Now we find that personality as it develops dom- 
inates its environment in an increasing degree. It 
makes use of as large and efficient a mass of mechan- 
ism as possible; it renders this instrumental 
mechanism as automatic as possible; and it 
continually devises new mechanisms whenever 
those already existing are found to be inadequate. 
The more complete this mastery becomes the more 
completely does the will or self transcend the 
mechanisms it has created, and the more completely 
automatic and apparently independent of control 
do these become. Accordingly ‘the first and out- 
standing conclusion must be that, as personality 
continues to develop, it thereby incessantly be- 
comes, not simply more dynamic and dominant, — 
but also more creative.’ 


‘We may find then, in the first place, a helpful — 
parallel between the relation of man to his physical — 
environment on the one hand, and the relation - 
of Deity to the entire physical universe on the 
other.’ Yet, while Nature may be regarded as — 
God’s handiwork, it can give only a most imperfect — 
revelation of Him. ‘ Whenever the author of an 
obviously fine work is quite unknown, it readily | 
becomes clear that the work, which must now be — 
considered purely in itself, can yield but slight 
indications of the actual character of its creator. 
How little is really known, for example, about — 
Homer and Sappho, or of the writers of some of 
the finest religious literature. Even Shakespeare — 
remains a largely unknown quantity to us, and this - 
in spite of that distinctive mark which every great . 
personality leaves on all its products, while in the | 
almost impersonal sphere of manufactures and 
inventions we can find almost nothing to indicate 
their originators except by turning to historical 
and other extraneous sources.’ It need not there- 
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fore surprise us if the perfect automatism of the 
material world, endowed with its self-sufficient 
capacity for maintaining its own activities, inevit- 
ably conceals its Creator from direct observation. 
Our view of the material world is like that of a 
child ‘entering a vast power-house and investi- 
gating its intricate and automatic machinery.’ He 
finds no perceptible control, nothing, in fact, but 
a ‘ world’ of self-acting contrivances. 


If the objection be made that this form of reason- 
ing is anthropomorphism, it should be noted that 
‘the primary and simpler forms of personality 
are almost universally separated from, and even 
opposed to, its later and far higher forms, simply 
because their characteristic modes of activity 
appear to be so fundamentally different from each 
other. Whenever the savage attributes to ‘ magic’ 
those actions of civilized man which he cannot 
understand, he really means that he feels himself 
confronted by a type of mind altogether different 
from his own. . . . He would never dream, there- 
fore, of attempting to explain the white man’s 
“medicine ” and wireless in any terms of his own 


ordinary experience.’ So when the philosopher - 


contends that to attribute even the highest con- 
ceivable mode of personality to Deity is an illegiti- 
mate anthropomorphism he is reproducing on a 
higher plane the superficial attitude of the savage. 
““T cannot understand,” such a_ philosopher 
virtually says, “how certain extremely perplexing 
phenomena are brought about. They plainly 
differ im toto from all that I myself can do, and 
therefore,” he concludes—exactly as does the 
savage—‘their ground and origin must be either 
wholly impersonal or wholly super-personal— 
either an impersonal Nature or an absolutely 
transcendent Deity.” ’ 


Obviously there are different degrees in the 
revelation of personality. Three types of such 
revelation may be distinguished—the mechanical, 
the esthetic, and the ethical (taking the ethical in 
the widest sense). What has been said of the 
inadequacy of the mechanical to reveal personality 
applies also to the esthetic, ‘as, for example, in 
the case of a genius who fully reveals himself only 


. 
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to some beloved child or friend but never, through 
his works alone, to the world at large.’ Mankind 
craves for some opportunity, however inadequate, 
of full and direct self-manifestation. Not to seek 
this is rightly to be judged inhuman. This is 
true of every self, ‘but it is superlatively true of 
the highest possible types of personality. It is 
always the noblest who most deeply love their 
world and their fellows, and, in so loving, most 
fully and directly reveal themselves. ... The 
same conclusion must therefore be true with regard 
to the Supreme Self or Deity. Here, likewise, and 
inseparable from His indirect and partial self- 
revelations in the structure and beauty of the 
world, there must exist a more complete and 
immediate revelation which is most adequately 
described as ethical.’ 


Now the universe has an indelibly ethical char- 
acter. ‘ Morality,’ as Butler said, ‘is the nature of 
things.’ There is an absolute standard of goodness 
which justifies the imperativeness of Duty. ‘If 
it is argued that no such standard exists, then 
this negative conclusion plainly applies equally to 
esthetics and to knowledge; so that both the 
canons of art and the laws of thought rest on 
exactly the same basis as every code of morals.’ 
But, in contact with this, man finds himself in a 
hopeless position, bound to an absolute standard, 
but unable to attain, powerless to blot out what 
the moving finger has written, yet impelled by his 
noblest self to atone for it if that be possible. 
And this is most true of the finest types of person- 
ality. If Reality is essentially impersonal then 
all this human striving is futile and tragic, ‘ but 
if the nature of Deity is personal the entire situation 
is profoundly changed.’ We must conceive of 
God as ‘infinitely more intent on maintaining the 
divine purpose than any genius or reformer can 
ever be on sustaining the ideals which so impera- 
tively command his allegiance.’ We must also 
conceive as inherent in Him a redeeming purpose. 
‘For the ultimate basis of the heroic self-sacrifice 
of man on behalf of others, in his determination to 
atone for their wrong-doing, can be found only in 
a passionate and consuming love—a love equally 
of the hero’s own ideals and of his fellows, no 
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matter how alien or hostile they may be. It is a 
love that is wholly selfless. . . . Similarly, except 
that perfection takes the place of imperfection, 
with Deity, the divine selflessness manifests itself 
objectively throughout the entire Universe as the 
expression not only of knowledge and power, but 
still more fundamentally of love.’ 


It is the conclusion of Dr. TURNER’s argument 
that this necessity of Divine love finds its outlet 
and supreme expression in Jesus Christ, through 


>: 
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whose life and personality ‘ Deity became incarnate, 
and this in no merely passive and static way, as 
when natural beauty is viewed as one form of 
divine revelation, but on the contrary as essentially 
active and dynamic—as doing for man, what man 
himself incessantly but vainly strives to do’ ; 
vindicating the Divine ideal while at the same time 
making adequate compensation for man’s violation 
of it, and by the power of His love bringing into 
existence beings who love God and grow worthy 
of His love. 


Moral Problems of Cozday. 


XI. 
Class-Distinctions in the Light of the Gospel. 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK A. M. SPENCER, D.D., Oxrorp. 


ARE class-distinctions as we know them compatible 
with Christian principles ? And if not, how may 
we bring our Christianity to bear upon them for 
their alteration or removal? ‘Truly, a large and 
complicated problem. Yet it may be possible 
briefly to indicate some directions along which 
thought may explore the subject. 

To begin with, can we define or at least roughly 
indicate what we mean by class-distinctions? It 
may help to say what they are not. To advocate 
the removal or the reduction of class-distinctions 
does not imply ignoring or minimizing the natural 
differences and inequalities between individuals. 
On the contrary, it may be argued that the present 
classes tend to produce unnatural uniformities 
and to prevent the free exercise and development 
of talent in those who find their social environment 
uncongenial. 

Nor, again, would the removal of class-distinc- 
tions involve the equalization of incomes. Mr. R. 
H. Tawney, in Equality (the Halley Stewart Lectures 
for 1929—a deep and sympathetic study of the 
subject), puts this well: ‘Some measure, at least, 
of inequality of circumstance is not to be avoided, 
since functions differ, and differing functions re- 
quire different scales of provision to elicit and 
maintain them’ (p. 153). There would doubtless 
not be the extremes of fortune such as we know, but 


‘the phenomenon which provokes exasperation 
is not power and inequality, but capricious in- 
equality and irresponsible power’ (ibid., p. 156). 

Yet again, classes are not equivalent to groups 
or associations. It is natural and right that people 
of like interests and tastes and occupations should 
associate together and form clubs and guilds. It 
is also to be expected that even in a condition of 
complete social equality the very able and dis- 
tinguished would seek each other out for mutual 
stimulus and inspiration. 

What then constitutes class-distinctions? It 
is, substantially, the maintenance of groups com- 
posed of certain individuals and their descendants 
without regard to their changing quality, with the 
assumption of the superiority of the members of 
one group to the members of another. In other 
words, it is the artificial distinction and segrega- 
tion of man from man and exaltation of man over 
man that give the peculiar quality to social classes. 
This artificiality is perhaps most striking in respect 
of the continuance of the successive generations of 
a family in the same class. Unintelligent children 
of members of a higher class receive the education 
customary in that class, so as to enable them to 
retain their membership in it, and afterwards 
transmit their membership to their children ; 
whereas only exceptionally clever and able children 
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of a lower class receive the education that qualifies 
them for entrance into a higher class. In this way, 
membership in social classes is hereditary. A small 
proportion find means by cleverness and industry 
and enterprise to rise. A very few sink from an 
upper class to a lower. This is usually considered 
a grave misfortune, and it is due on the whole 
more to moral defects than to stupidity. It goes 
without saying, that the marriage of two belonging 
to different classes is strongly deprecated, and the 
more so the wider the social distance between their 
respective families. 

During the last century there have been con- 
siderable mitigations of the rigidity of class-dis- 
tinctions. Political franchise has become universal. 
It is no longer regarded as derogatory for one of an 
upper-class family to travel with all and sundry 
in a train or motor-bus. The upper classes have 
cultivated more friendly and cordial manners in 
talking to their social inferiors. More facilities 
have been given, by means of grants for education, 
for clever boys and girls to train for the professions 
which give access to the highest posts in the land. 
Further, the sons of the aristocracy and gentry do 
occasionally adopt occupations alongside of mem- 
bers of the lower classes, such as farming, especially 
in the Greater Britain overseas. And in those 
countries, as well as in the United States of America 
and elsewhere, children of all classes are not un- 
commonly taught together in the same schools. 
Besides all this, the edges of the classes have become 
blurred. They shade off imperceptibly into one 
another, so much so that social status appears to 
be a quality of which one may have more or less, 
and one’s class to consist of those whose status 
neither exceeds nor falls short of one’s own by 
more than a rather indefinite amount. It does 
not follow that two who are in the same class with 
a third are necessarily in the same class with one 
another, just as two families who are within visiting 
distance of a third family that lives between them, 
may be too far from one another to count as neigh- 
bours. 

For practical purposes we may regard the com- 
munity as consisting of two main classes, parted 
from each other by an indeterminate and shifting 
mass in the middle. The two classes are distin- 
guished fundamentally in this way : the members of 
the upper class provide a comparatively long educa- 
tion for their children at their own expense ; the 
children of the lower class are educated for a 
comparatively short period at the expense of the 
community. The qualification for membership in 
the upper class consists partly of this education 
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with the refined and dignified manners supposed 
to be produced by it, and partly of the maintenance 
of a certain rather ill-defined standard of living, 
particularly in respect of dress and dwelling and 
ménage. This last is required largely for the sake 
of mutual hospitality. A very costly style of 
living will to some extent compensate for the lack of 
education, though theoretically it is the education 
which is the more vital. But the possession of 
considerable wealth is in the long run the most 
effective and indispensable condition for gaining 
and maintaining membership in the upper class, 
since money enables the requisite education to 
be purchased for the children, and the education 
usually opens the way to a more lucrative occupa- 
tion than would be obtainable without it, which 
helps to provide the means for the education of 
the grandchildren in their turn. Another criterion 
by which members of the upper may be distin- 
guished from members of the lower class is that the 
former pay others to do their housework, whereas 
the latter do it themselves. But this is not an 
invariable rule, since many highly educated people 
find themselves constrained by lack of means to 
do their own housework, while some women of the 
less educated strata, particularly those helping 
their husbands in their work, keep domestic 
servants. It should be added, that the holding of a 
responsible post in the community constitutes a 
strong claim by itself for admission to the society 
of the upper class in the neighbourhood. 

Is all this as it should be? In spite of the above- 
mentioned mitigations, class-distinctions are pro- 
ductive of various ills. In the first place, they 
tend to social disunion and antipathy. Genuine 
superiority is wont to be unassuming and normally 
commands respect and even admiration. But 
artificial superiority, not being sure of itself, is prone 
to disdain and arrogance, while the consciousness 
of artificial inferiority engenders discontent and 
resentment. The ferocity of revolutions is largely 
attributable to wounded self-esteem, and though 
class-consciousness is probably not strong enough 
in this land to cause a violent class war, it may never- 
theless foster a constant dislike and suspicion, and 
so prevent national harmony and health. This 
may be so even when the upper class is very careful 
to be gracious and polite to the lower. For the 
very fact that upper-class parents take such trouble 
and make such sacrifices in order to purchase 
education for their children, may be understood to 
imply that they regard the education provided by 
the State as markedly inferior, and consequently 
the children of the lower class for whom it is in- 
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tended as likewise markedly inferior, also that they 
wish to keep their own children from contamina- 
tion by the children of the lower class. One can 
well understand how thoughts like these might 
rankle as insults in the hearts of fond and proud 
parents. 

In the second place, class-distinctions discourage 
charity, in the sense of the generous use of wealth— 
in Biblical language, alms-giving. For upper-class 
people commonly feel themselves obliged to keep up, 
and to provide means for their children to keep up, 
the standard of living appropriate to their social 
position, and consequently consider themselves 
unable to afford to give much of their money away, 
even for the relief of acute distress: And lower- 
class people declare that they do not see why they 
should give to charity, when those who have several 
times their income are so niggardly. 

Apart from such moral and social disadvantages, 
there seems to be a biological danger in the present 
situation, to which eugenists are anxiously calling 
the public attention. It is the danger of the 
‘ differential birth-rate, that is, the fact that the 
lower have on an average more children per head 
than the higher. It is true that the relative pro- 
portion of the upper and the lower classes remains 
about the same, in spite of the higher birth-rate of 
the lower. This is due to the constant filling up of 
the gaps in the upper by brilliant and enterprising 
young people rising in the social scale on educational 
and other ladders. There is thus always going on 
an elimination from the lower class of its most 
capable strains, without any corresponding in- 
crease in the number of the upper class. The con- 
tinuance of this process tends to national and racial 
degeneration. How far the differential birth-rate 
is the cause or the consequence of class-distinctions, 
it is difficult to determine. But it is probable that 
the competition for positions in the higher walks 
of life, consequent on the rise of young men from 
the poorer strata of the community, causes a 
restriction in the fertility of upper-class families, 
and will do so still more in the not very distant 
future, unless there come a radical reorganization 
of society. The seriousness of the eugenic outlook 
depends very much upon which of rival biological 
theories is the more correct—for instance, whether 
or to what extent acquired characteristics are 
inherited. But in any case, it seems foolish to 
breed less from those who direct the affairs of the 
community and more from those whose function 
it is simply to carry out their instructions. We are 
behaving in this matter as if we wished to reduce 
the number of intelligent and capable people in 
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the world, not having places enough in which to 
accommodate them all. 

What is the bearing of the gospel on all this ? 
While our Lord recognizes differences and in- 
equalities between man and man, as in the saying 
about great and least in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
yet the general atmosphere of the gospel is dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to social distinctions. For 
He declares that the rich are under a peculiar 
disability for the attainment of the highest spiritual 
values. He counsels well-to-do people to entertain 
their poor and less fortunate neighbours rather 
than those in a position to return their hospitality. 
He forbids His disciples to call any one ‘ Father ” 
except God, and any one ‘ Master’ except Him- 
self. He also warns them against imitating the 
rulers of the world in their haughty and patronizing 
attitude to their subjects, and tells them to take 
service as the criterion of greatness. He Himself 
had plied a manual trade in His younger days, 
and on the evening before His death He is recorded 
to have performed a signal act of menial service 
by way of example to His followers. And nearly 
all the Apostles seem to have been men of humble 
station who earned their living with their hands. 
Besides, even wealthy Jews were taught manual 
trades, and the high-born St. Paul appears to have 
been rather proud of his toil-worn hands, by which 
he not only kept himself but obtained a substantial 
amount to give away. Our Lord and His Apostles 
were not explicitly social reformers ; for they did 
not even declare slavery to be wrong—for more or 
less obvious reasons. Yet the gospel contains the 
principles of social righteousness implicitly, and 
in due course these principles manifest themselves 
and begin to modify society. As the principle of 
social liberty swept away the ownership of man by 
man, so will the principle of social equality abolish 
the subordination of man to man. 

But the Christian method of reform is by giving 
rather than by taking. Our Lord gave no counten- 
ance to enthusiastic projects for righting wrongs 
by force, since, as He said, they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword. I venture to refer to 
what I wrote elsewhere : ‘ The process of abolishing 
class barriers should be gradual, perhaps rather a 
letting them fall than violent demolition, and should 
be accomplished more in the spirit of St. Francis 
than in that of Karl Marx’ (Civilization remade by 
Christ, p. 250). The transformation should come 
from within by a genuine change of heart. There 
is needed a twofold development of the moral sense 
on its social side: first, a wider and more impartial 
unselfishness ; secondly, a deeper understanding 
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3 better of than the nobleman of a century ago. 
Bat much yet remaims to be done to provide all 
With ample factities for the development ef per- 
sonality. irrespective of occupation or Income. 

These larger schemes maylincer. Yet meanwhile 
we can do much individually to promote the true 
ideal of socal equality. For we can set our faces 
against expensive fashions mtended to signify 
superiority of status We can support orgamiza- 
toms m which mdividuzk of different strata 
associate om terms of equality. such as the Boy 
Seouts and the Gal Guides. We can resolve never 
to refuse to engage In any kind of honest work an 
the ground that it & beneath our dignity. We can 
encourage movements for adult education and 
widespread culture. We can treat all men and 
women with courtesy and respect, offerme sym- 
pathy and aid whenever there is occasion. We 
can cultivate special intimacies and friendships 
among these of different upbringme and posit 
tion. We can constantly remember our common 
humanity in Christ. By all this we shall be 
exercising a leavening influence greater than we 
know. 

I picture the social organism as warped and 
eracked by the class-distinctions that have sur 
vived from an age of cruder ideas and practices. 
Te them should, I believe, be ascribed much of the 
general malatse that we Iament : not only popular 
discontent and political animosity, but also sterility 
im religion. imeffectiveness im art, the sick hurry 
characteristic of both business and recreation, 
the pervading scepticism concerning the meaning of 
life. The malady is complex and deep-seated. 
Yet the new and better age may be nearer than 
we dare to hope. The power of Christ working 
through His followers is sufficient for these things. 


The Jmpression from the Gospels that all 
was fired Geforefand. 


By tee Reversxp Jorn Lenprcu, M.A.. D_D., Exo. 


and question it? How dees it arise? Like most 
impressions, it is a cumulative effect. It comes 
from a hundred little touches and turns of ex- 
pression in the Gospels, which combine and con- 
Spire to create it. For one thing, on every other 
page oceurs the word ‘fulfilled.” By this or that 
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happening some OT Scripture is said to be ful- 
filled ; and, ten times in Matthew and six times 
in John, this or that was done, we are told, ‘in 
order that the scripture might be fulfilled.’ The 
thing was written, and so, we have it suggested 
to us, it had to be. For, as Mark (14%) makes 
Jesus say, ‘the scriptures must be fulfilled.’ And 
that word ‘ must’ is another element in the case. 
It occurs more than thirty times in the Gospels, 
and, though once or twice it is the ‘ must ’ of moral 
obligation, it is mostly the ‘ must’ of predestina- 
tion—‘ the Se? of the divine decree,’ as it has been 
called. Nearly all the ‘must’ sayings come from 
the lips of Jesus, and relate to His sufferings and 
death. It was all inevitable, we gather, written 
long ago and determined. Once indeed, according 
to Luke (22”), Jesus used that very word—‘ And 
truly the Son of man goeth, as it was determined.’ 
Nor was it only His Passion that Jesus predicted. 
He knew from the beginning, John says more than 
once, who should betray Him. He foretells the 
fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple. 
He tells His disciples how things are to go with 
them. He warns Peter that before cock-crow he 
would deny Him thrice. He knows where an ass 
is to be got, and where a room to be found for the 
Passover. He is presented throughout as a pro- 
phet, who knows things beforehand. But what 
above all brings us discomfort is that the life-story 
of Jesus, at least from the time He set out for 
Jerusalem, is so told as to make it appear that 
everything in it, point after point, happened 
according to programme. He has more than a 
foreboding of death ; He speaks and acts as if it 
were certain. ‘She did it for my burial,’ He says 
of the woman who anointed Him ; and on the night 
before His death He appoints a rite which his 
followers were to celebrate in remembrance of it. 
‘That thou doest, do quickly,’ He says to Judas, 
as if the act of betrayal were already fixed beyond 
all repentance or recall, a thing, which, since it had 
to be, there was no use in delaying. Nor did He 
make any attempt to avoid death; almost, it 
seems, He invited it. He not only went up to 
Jerusalem, but showed Himself openly. He for- 
bade His disciples to resist, and offered Himself 
for arrest ; He could have had legions of angels, 
He said, to deliver Him, ‘ but how then shall the 
scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?’ 
Before the High Priest, before Pilate, He made 
no attempt to defend Himself. The whole course 
of events, we are left to gather, was already so 
fixed that to interfere was as useless as it would 
have been undignified. And there comes to us 
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the feeling, and the fear, that Jesus, after all, did 
not live in our world or share our life—that real 
world and real life in which the future is hidden 
and men have to take risks and step forward into 
the dark. 

But now, when we look more closely at those 
elements in the gospel narrative which go to create 
the impression that all was fixed and determined 
beforehand, we at once perceive that some of them 
at least—those passages, for instance, where events 
are said to be fulfilments of Scripture—are due not 
so much to the actual facts as to the mental habit 
and outlook of those who recorded them. And 
thereby we are put in the way of a solution for our 
problem. The unhappy impression of fatedness 
we get is a shadow cast not by the facts themselves, 
but by the manner in which they have been pre- 
sented to us. Or if, striking a little deeper, we ask 
how the story came to be told in just that way, 
the further answer is that the writers of the Gospels 
were less historians than preachers and apologists, 
not mere chroniclers of the events but, before and 
above all, interpreters of them; and they inter- 
preted them not merely in the light of their new 
Christian belief, but also according to what was 
yet older and deeper in them—their ancient Hebrew 
faith and their native Jewish mentality. No book 
of history ever gives us an exact transcript of the 
past ; no account of anything is ever purely ob- 
jective, or wholly uncoloured by the mind of the 
recorder. And what is true of other books is true, 
we must assume, of the Gospels. What they 
contain is not photographs of the past mechanically 
exact, but only pictures of it—pictures which the 
painters kept as near and true to life as they could, 
yet none the less themselves created, selecting, 
ordering, and interpreting the facts according to 
their own ideas and values and, perhaps, precon- 
ceptions and prejudices. The Evangelists, we 
readily assume, were entirely honest ; but yet, we 
have to remember, they were not scholars, sur- 
rounded by books and intent on meticulous ac- 
curacy. They had only reports and stories, and 
it may be, a manuscript or two. They were not 
trained to sift evidence or to distinguish betweer 
fact and inference. They were probably quite 
unconscious of their prepossessions, and unaware 
of any need to be on their guard against them 
And in the first instance, as has been said, they 
were not historians or even biographers, but 
preachers and propagandists. They were out tc 
tell a story which had so touched and satisfiec 
their own hearts that they could not keep it tc 
themselves, and in passing it on to others they 
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could not but tell it with something of colour and 
enthusiasm. Their one aim was to infect others 
with their own faith in Jesus as the Christ of God 
and Saviour of the world. But for that faith they 
would never have been moved to write at all. And 
then, too, while they had become Christians, they 
had not ceased to be Jews—men with strongly 
marked features in mind as well as in face, people 
with a history, a tradition, and a religion peculiarly 
their own, and as passionate in their beliefs as they 
were prone to be truculent in their patriotism. 
When, therefore, these men sat down to write the 
story of Jesus, what they wrote was bound to be 
strongly coloured by their Jewish mentality. And 
here we strike the reason why they told the story 
as they did—in such a way as to create the impres- 
sion that all was predetermined. For in the Jewish 
mind predetermination or predestination was one 
of the central and most dominant ideas. 

The Jew was deeply religious. In the presence 
of God he was subdued to a sense not merely of 
his unworthiness, but even of his nothingness. 
Without God, apart from His will, nothing came 
into being, nothing came to pass. If good came, 
it was of God’s devising and giving, and His alone 
was the praise. And whatever happened, good 
or evil, it was what He had freely willed and de- 
termined to happen. It represented and went 
back to a thought or purpose in the Divine Mind. 
Or rather, since God is one and supreme, He has 
not many purposes but only one—one great all- 
inclusive purpose, which He framed in the beginning 
before the world was, is working out in all the 
events and happenings of time, and will yet bring 
to full and perfect accomplishment. Thus through 
his piety the Jew came not only to a high theology, 
but also by a noble philosophy of history—in 
which he saw not, as the Greek and the Indian 
did, an endless revolving in a circle, but a progres- 
sive movement towards an end which God had 
seen and set from the beginning. And as the end 
was thus predetermined, so was every step in the 
movement towards it. Every event, little as well 
as great, had its place in God’s all-embracing plan, 
so that what seemed evil might prove a means to 
good, and what to men were unforeseen and sur- 
prising consequences were in reality God’s inten- 
tions. With this intense belief in the Sovereignty 
of God, and with this proneness to use the idea of 
predestination as a rubric for the interpretation 
of history, the first Christians, and after them the 
Evangelists, came to the story of Jesus. In the 
first Christian sermons of which we have any 
record all that had befallen Jesus is set forth as 
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simply the emerging into fact of what had stood 
from the beginning ‘in the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God’ (Ac 278). What Peter 
had once found an offence and rebuked his Master 
for daring even to suggest—that God’s Christ 
should suffer and be put to death, he now accepted, 
and held explained, as the accomplishment of a 
Divine purpose. Judas had betrayed Jesus, the 
leaders of the Jews had rejected Him, Pilate had 
crucified Him ; and their guilt was great and deep ; 
but yet nothing had been done save what the hand 
and counsel of God had determined to be done 
(Ac 428). It was all written in the Scriptures, the 
oracles of God, all included in His eternal counsel 
and decrees. And it is just so the Evangelists put 
things in the Gospels. Yet, after all, it is only 
their way of putting things—the Jewish way, 
which need not be the only, or the best, or the 
final, way. It is a way of explaining the facts 
which to us seems formal and unsatisfying. Or, 
if it have something of truth in it, yet, since it 
creates an impression of fatedness and therefore 
of unreality, it must somehow or somewhere | be 
at fault. In any case, neither the predestination 
rubric nor the impression it creates is to be blindly 
accepted or permitted to dominate our minds. In 
reading the Gospels we must do our best to get at 
the naked facts, stripping off the Jewish vestments 
in which they have come to us, seeking to dis- 
criminate between the actual happenings and the 
strong Jewish colouring they assumed as they 
passed through the minds of the Evangelists. 
Only so can we explain to ourselves, and work 
ourselves clear of, that unhappy impression of 
fixedness which’ threatens to rob Jesus and His 
story of all reality and worth. 

The doctrine of predestination, like the kindred 
doctrines of election and providence, is a backward- 
looking doctrine. It belongs to the reflective life ; 
and, used for interpreting the past, brings comfort 
and calm. But if we take it into active or prac- 
tical life and think to meet the future with it, it is 
as if we tried to open the front door with the key 
of the back gate. We are ignoring that ‘mys- 
terious and deeply important difference between 
the two tracts that lie behind and before the moment 
which we call the present ’ (W. R. Inge, The Philo- 
sophy of Plotinus, i. 184)—between the past which 
is known, fixed and closed, so that the will, looking 
backwards, has to confess its impotence, and the 
future which is unknown, uncertain, and open, so 
that the will, looking forward, finds room and 
scope and liberty. And thus to take a rubric 
that belongs to the past and seek to apply to the 
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future is to confuse the mind, perplex the will, 
involve ourselves in fatalism and reduce ourselves 
to inactivity ; as, for instance, when a man says 
there is no need to send for the doctor since, if the 
child is fated to die, he will die, or when he lies idle 
in the sun trusting in Providence to feed him, or 
when, counting himself among God’s chosen, he 
thinks he may do as he likes. And such was the 
sort of error into which the Jew was prone to fall. 
Stronger in emotion than in reason, and lacking 
the Greek sense of proportion, the Jew was apt in 
his mystical moods to wind himself too high, and 
in his intellectual life, when he had got hold of an 
idea, to overwork it. He became so engrossed 
with the thought of predestination that he applied 
it not only to the past to which it belongs, but 
also to the future with which it has nothing to do. 
He tried to make it work forwards as well as back- 
wards. He was not content to know the past ; 
he clamoured to know the future also. It did not 
occur to him that such knowledge of the future 
tended to make all human life unreal; he even 
believed that to a chosen few God was ready to 
impart it. For to the Jew, the greatest among 
men was not the genius, nor even the saint, but 
the prophet ; and in the first instance a prophet 
was a seer who saw into the future and a foreteller 
who predicted it. In this regard the Jew lingered 
on the level of primitive religion with its diviners 
and soothsayers, and failed to rise to that higher 
faith which ceases to ask questions about the 
future, and, knowing God, is content not to know 
the times and seasons. He valued most that very 
element in the teaching of his prophets which we 
moderns have come to value least—the predictive 
element. And when the words of the prophets 
came to be written down and to be regarded with 
reverence as the very oracles of God, he found to 
his hand a short and easy way of interpreting and 
justifying any event in which he was interested ; 
instead of saying, ‘So it was decreed,’ which, 
though true, was somewhat vague and unsatisfying, 
he could now point to some sentence in the pro- 
phetic writings in which he found—and often was 
too ready to find—the event predicted, and say, 
‘ Thus it is written.’ And now we begin to under- 
stand how the writers of the four Gospels, being 
Jews, came to write them as they did. Their 
purpose was not to write a biography of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but to set Him forth as the Christ of 
God, and to that end, according to Jewish ideas, 
the chief thing they had to do was to show how in 
this, and that, and that other regard, Jesus was what 
the prophets had said the Christ would be. They 
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even went so far as to say that this or that—Jn 
198, for instance—was done in order that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled. But while this 
argument so satisfied their minds as to become 
the chief weapon in their apologetic, to us it appear: 
artificial and unsatisfying. It starts with the 
false assumption that the future may be known 
beforehand, and ends with the false impressior 
that everything in the life of Jesus was fixed anc 
determined beforehand. Dealing as they weré 
with past events, the Evangelists were at liberty 
if they chose, to think of them as all foreseen anc 
determined by God and included in His eterna 
purpose for the world ; but in so far as they sugges 
in the Gospels that for Jesus and the other actor 
in the drama, while they were still engaged anc 
involved in it, the future was already known anc 
fixed and certain, we must take leave to say that 
like other Jews, they were so pre-occupied with 
the idea of predestination as to be obsessed by it 
and confuse their readers, as they probably con 
fused themselves, by extending to the future < 
rubric which may not be applied save to th 
past. 

But, then, did not Jesus Himself speak ofter 
as if all that happened to Him had been fixed anc 
determined beforehand? He is made to do so br 
the Evangelists; and if He did, it need not sur 
prise us. For He too was a Jew, and as He spok 
the language of His people, so He must have sharec 
their forms of thought. When He found Himsel 
misunderstood and hated, and it became eve 
plainer to Him that, if He persisted in His testi 
mony, there could be but one end to it all—i 
such hours He turned naturally to those Scripture 
which told how in like manner men had persecute 
the prophets before Him, and drew comfort an 
calm from the reflection that, if such experience 
came to Him, it was only what might have bee: 
expected and so had been in a sense appointed 
In dealing with His disciples, too, the only wa’ 
in which He could explain to them, or reconcil 
them to, what seemed strange was to show hoj 
thereby the Scripture was fulfilled. Yet whil 
Jesus was a Jew, we cannot but be struck by Hi 
singular detachment from the traditions of Hi 
race and from the prepossessions and materialisti 
expectations of His contemporaries. And there 
fore it is very unlikely that He was unduly domir 
ated by the thought of predestination. On th 
other hand, His first disciples, we know, ofte 
misunderstcod Him, and so at times must hay 
misreported Him, putting some of their own notior 
into His lips; and the Evangelists are almo: 
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certain to have made Him far more Jewish—less 
imaginative and spiritual, more prosaic, material- 
istic, and given to prediction—than He really was. 
As the Christ, they would expect Him to be, above 
all, a prophet—one who could tell them all things, 
and would be predisposed to represent Him not 
merely as one who knew and, if He chose, could 
reveal all the secrets of the future, but also as one 
who, in His own life, was always aware of what 
was coming to Him and was never in the undignified 
position of being taken by surprise. In all this 
they meant to honour Jesus, and never doubted 
they were giving the truth of things. It did not 
occur to them that by endowing Him with com- 
plete or Divine foreknowledge they were in danger 
of making His human life unreal. They started 
indeed a tendency, which soon grew stronger and 
has not ceased even to-day, so to exalt the Divinity 
of Christ as to obscure or imperil His humanity. 
The picture of Jesus, therefore, painted for us in 
the Gospels has in it—due not at all to the dis- 
honesty, but simply to the Jewish mentality of 
the artists—an element of exaggeration or over- 
colouring. This we must recognize. And as 
we recognize and make allowance for it, we 
so far reduce, and work ourselves clear of, 
that impression of fatedness which is apt to 
cast a shadow over our minds. At every point 
in the narrative we do well to keep in mind, 
and allow for, the predestinationist or semi-fatal- 
istic bias of the Evangelists. Thus, we read, 
Jesus set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. 
Yet He did not go there to die, as is often care- 
lessly said ; He went because He found it His duty 
once more to bear witness to the truth at the centre 
of the national life and to the crowds gathered for 
the Feast. He knew that if He went He went to 
His death ; but it was His duty to go, and there- 
fore He went—a hero, not a fatalist. For it is 
unthinkable that He courted death, or acted so 
as to provoke the Jews into inflicting it. If He 
offered Himself for arrest in the Garden, it was in 
part because, true to His own precept, ‘ Resist not 
evil,’ He desired to avoid all violence, and in part 
because by surrendering Himself He was able to 
secure that His disciples should go free. Or, again, 
if He was silent before His judges, it was not to 
bring on His doom, but because He knew that 
anything He said would at once be turned against 
Him, or because He counted it beneath His dig- 
nity to defend Himself against the statements of 
suborned witnesses and before judges who had no 
desire to be fair. Nor, after all, was He wholly 
silent. He not only answered Pilate but dared 
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to question him. He bore Himself throughout 
not as the sullen or helpless victim of an inescapable 
fate, but as one who was master of Himself and 
of His destiny. And there is one incident at least 
in the Gospels which opens a window into the mind 
of Jesus and shows plainly that, clearly as He 
anticipated the trend of events, He by no means 
regarded the future as absolutely fixed and closed. 
In the Garden He prayed that, if it were possible, 
the cup might pass from Him. He was neither 
stoic nor fatalist. 

Instead of ascribing omniscience or supernatural 
foreknowledge to Jesus we ought to make much 
more of His imaginative foresight. He had, it is 
plain, a forward-looking mind. With full know- 
ledge of the past and with an alert eye on the 
present, He used His imagination to prefigure the 
future and to construct beforehand the situations 
in which He was likely to find Himself. And 
hence it was that He was never at a loss, never 
taken by surprise. However suddenly a hard 
question was sprung upon Him, He was always 
ready with an answer—and with a great answer. 
And if He was never overwhelmed by temptation, 
it was in large measure because already in imagi- 
nation He had anticipated and faced and conquered 
it. When He bade His disciples watch lest they 
should enter into temptation—run into it as into 
an ambush—He spoke out of His own experience 
and practice ; for He Himself was one who watched 
as well as prayed. And so, above all, in respect 
of the supreme temptation of His life, we can see 
how He watched—forecasting and working out in 
His mind the course things were likely to take, so 
that, when this or that did come, He was not taken 
unawares but was fore-armed and ready. Knowing 
what had befallen many a prophet in the past and 
John the Baptist in His own day, and well aware 
of the growing hostility of the men in authority, 
Jesus saw plainly that, if He persisted in His 
mission, there was but one way in which it could 
end; and, remembering the Roman governor in 
the background, He foresaw that death, when it 
came, would be not by stoning but on a cross. 
His vivid imagination made it all so real to Him 
that He almost felt it beforehand, and His sensitive 
spirit shrank from it and trembled. For His 
courage was not of that ruder sort which fears 
nothing because it lacks the power to imagine the 
peril and the pain; it was rather of that nobler 
type which, because the imagination is awake, is 
nervous and afraid, yet by faith and thought is 
able to conquer its fear and, spite of trembling, 
stands fast or still goes forward. And Jesus, above 
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all, had such inner resources. For He trusted in 
God, and His faith is the most perfect faith we 
know. If He was to suffer and die, it could only 
be, He would reason, because such was God’s will 
for Him, and behind that will was no arbitrary 
decree, but some wise and gracious purpose; and 
such was His oneness with God and His insight 
into God’s mind that even of that purpose He had 
vision. Reading and pondering the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah, Jesus saw clearly that the blood of 
prophet or martyr was never shed in vain; and 
if in His blood also there should be redemptive 
power, if He, by dying, could touch men’s hearts 
and draw them to God, then He was ready and 
willing for the sacrifice. And thus He came to 
look upon His death not as an untimely cutting-off 
of His career, but as part of His appointed task, 
and indeed as the completing and crown of it. He 
saw it not so much as a thing to be suffered as a 
thing to be done— His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem’; not an experience in 
which He was purely passive, but a real act done 
with a purpose and calling forth all His energy ; 
not a doom or fate imposed upon Him from with- 
out, but a part and even the climax of His willing 
service. So great, indeed, was His willingness, and 
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beforehand, but another impression, equally un- 
welcome—that His death was a voluntary martyr- 
dom, a deliberate act of seliimmolation. Both 
these impressions we are bound to resent and to 
resist. But yet, if here, as elsewhere, the path of 
truth proves to be a very narrow one between two 
yawning depths of error, on which we are hard put 
to it to keep our footing, there is a simple case from 
real life we can always fal] back upon and cling to 
and steady ourselves by. Of a soldier who falls 
in action, we say, and we say rightly, that he gave 
or laid down his life for his country. For, though 
in fact his life was taken from him by the enemy, 
yet in truth he gave it, of his own free will joming 
the army and putting his life to the hazard, on the 
eve of battle resolving within himself to do his 
utmost and in spirit, beforchand, offering his life 
for his country. And even so it was with Jesus. 
He saw the Cross athwart His path, and yet did 
not turn back. But yet the real sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Himself, was made, or was first made, 
not on Calvary, but in the secret place of His own 
soul, made not once but many times, and notably 
in the Garden of the agony. His life was taken 
from Him; but the deeper truth of things is that 


so plainly does it come out in His recorded words, He gave it. ‘No man taketh it from me, but I 
that there are readers of the Gospels who get not lay it down of myself’ ‘ 
Some . 

. 
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THE PSALMS. 


TRANSLATORS and revisers of the Psalter who have 
an ear for the music of words turn naturally to the 
Prayer Book Version with its magica] phrasing 
-and its incomparable cadences. There could be 
no finer model, even if that model has to be modified 
in the light of subsequent criticism and in the 
direction of greater accuracy. This attempt has 
been skilfully and reverently made by the Rev. 
John Neale Dalton, M.A., F.S.A., in The Psalms : 
A Suggested Revision of the Prayer Book Version 
and Twelve Old Testament Canticles (Cambridge 
University Press; 76. 6d. net). Besides the 
necessary modifications, the book contains other 
helps to facilitate the study of the Psalms: each 
psalm, for example, has an appropriate title, and 
the occasional use of inverted commas does much 
to elucidate the meaning, a5 in 11164 201, Ps ox 


would have gained from similar treatment ; ‘aa 
the-alphalieme:Seatire of Peale GSE 
reproduced—a feat of no small difficulty. 
The changes, often slight, are always signific 
and never without justification. They someti 
rest upon emendation, though, rightly e 


very sparing ‘ 
like ‘leasing’ (4%) are replaced by ‘ cunning 2 
falsehood ’—an expansion which occasionally ¢ 
acterizes this revision : for example, the * < ort 
of 23% becomes ‘comfort and rest, and ‘ that i 
cannot be moved’ (93*) becomes ‘ that it be ne 
more shaken or disturbed” Yet some of t 
quainter words or phrases of the older phrases. ; 
retained: for example, ‘ tush’ (73 94)’ audaaee 
(77). ‘ The horrible pit’ appears as ‘ the r 
pit’ (407 5; $0: also Driver in ‘his-1898 Wi 
‘the great deep’ as ‘the broad sea’ (36); 
‘my cup shall be full’ as ‘ my cup is more 
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full” The obscure ‘ Rahab’ is replaced by ‘ proud 
Egypt’ (875), which is certainly more lucid, and 
‘tabernacle’ by ‘ pavilion’ (19°). The difference 
between Hebrew psychology and our own is illus- 
trated by the change of ‘the bones which, thou 
hast broken’ into ‘ my whole being, now sore crushed 
by thee’ (518). There are a few corrections of the 
original meaning or text: for example, ‘ their 
voices are heard among them,’ rightly gives place 
to ‘their sound cannot be heard’ (198), and ‘it is 
he that hath made us, and not we ourselves’ (1007), 
becomes, as in R.V., ‘ we are his.’ A good illustra- 
tion of an explanatory addition and a slight modi- 
fication of text occurs in 113, where, in place of the 
Prayer Book Version, ‘ for the foundations will be 
cast down: and what hath the righteous done ?’ 
the new Revision reads, ‘ when the foundations of 
social order are being rooted up; what can the 
righteous then do?’ Also in 93°, ‘he hath made 
the round world so sure’ appears in the Revision 
as ‘now therefore standeth firm the world order in 
peace.’ This is both clearer and more adequate : 
but phrases like ‘ social order ’ and ‘ the world order’ 
mark the long interval that separates Canon 
Dalton’s revision from the Prayer Book Version. 
Enough has been said to show how thoroughly 
conscientious and painstaking the revision has 
been: it is both radical and reverent, and it can 
be commended to those who have longed to see 
the truth of modern scholarship blended with the 
beauty of the noble Prayer Book Version. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST IN PAUL. 


That Paul and Jesus are in strong contrast, that 
in some sense or to some degree Paul ‘ spoiled’ 
the religion that Jesus taught, are almost axiomatic 
truths in the ‘modern’ mind. How tragic a mis- 
understanding is involved in such a position many 
instinctively feel ; but hard put to it to find how 
to meet the position they are often in deep per- 
plexity. The book written under the above title 
by the veteran scholar, Emeritus Professor Frank 
Chamberlin Porter (Scribner’s; 8s. 6d. net), is 
most cordially commended to all who feel per- 
plexed. It may not banish all doubt, but we 

think it will indicate a path to confidence and 
reassurance. 

It is a thoughtful and thought-provoking and 
very compact treatment of a great subject, giving 

the thoroughly matured views of one who in the 
Chair of Biblical Theology at Yale enjoyed, as he 
deserved, a wide reputation as an eminently learned 
and sound scholar. Did Paul know much of the 
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historical Jesus? A very great deal more of His 
life and teaching than even devout unquestioning 
believers usually notice. But Paul is not con- 
cerned with only the Jesus of history but with the 
Christ of his experience, and not only his own 
experience as though he had had a unique revela- 
tion. What he had all Christians may have. If 
we give Christ the place in our lives which Paul 
gave Him in his, we too shall know the mind of 
Christ as Paul did. Not in every point shall we 
come to the statements which seemed best to Paul. 
He was the child of his age, and our age is different. 
He was a Jew, we are not. And Paul would never 
deny us the liberty he claimed for himself. His 
principle was that ‘men should believe and affirm 
only such things as they could make their own and 
bear witness to, because they had experienced 
them.’ ‘This may make us wish that we could 
return to the lesser difficulty of giving assent to his 
words as authoritative and final.’ Such is only an 
indication of the line of thought pursued in a book 
which will repay study. 


WHY AND WHY NOT. 


Messrs. Cassell publish a book of infinite interest 
and entertainment. It is called on the jacket: 
Why I am a Catholic down one side, and down 
the other Why I am not a Catholic (6s. net), but in 
the inside those who write on the negative side 
declare why they are not Roman Catholics, which 
is another pair of shoes. Those who write on the 
positive side are Archbishop Goodier, Father R. 
Knox, the Rey. C. C. Martindale, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. The negative 
side is stated by the Bishop of Gloucester, Professor 
A. E. Taylor, Professor Goudge, the Rev. W. E. 
Orchard, and Principal Oman. One wants im- 
mediately to congratulate the editor on his two 
teams, and one can add honestly that they play a 
most exciting game. The verdict of the present 
referee may be unduly biassed, but it is perfectly 
plain all the same. The weight of argument, of 
reason, of sense, and of history is heavily on the 
negative side. Readers will turn eagerly to Father 
Knox and Hilaire Belloc on the one side and to 
Professor Taylor (an Anglo-Catholic) and Dr. 
Oman on the other. But what interest can one 
have in Mr. Belloc’s reasons when he says at the 
outset of his essay, ‘ any chance words in this poor 
essay are wholly subject to authority. If I mis- 
state a point in theological argument I accept its 
correction at once at the hands of authority.’ 
And yet Mr. Belloc has the courage to say later : 
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‘ To the argument that the Catholic Church destroys 
freedom in the intelligence or in the character 
I am afraid I can only answer with a similar 
contempt.’ 

It can hardly be said that this book is a good 
enterprise from the Roman point of view. The 
essays in support of its claims are so thin, and so 
defective in proof of just the points an inquiring 
mind wants light on, and the essays of Professor 
Taylor and Dr. Oman are so smashingly conclusive 
that one cannot imagine the cause of Roman 
Catholicism being advanced by the book. A 
much better case could be made out for Roman 
claims than we find here. But when they are 
brought in this volume to the test of Scripture, of 
history, and of spiritual life, they do not appear 
to advantage. 

We wish this volume a large circulation ; not 
only because a great issue is argued out by repre- 
sentative men on both sides, but because the 
essays themselves are intensely interesting and 
educative. 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF MEXICO. 


As we perused Mr. Charles S. Braden’s Religious 
Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico (Cambridge 
University Press; 16s. net) with its—to us—new 
light on Cortez, we felt something of the sentiments 
that Keats ascribes to that redoubtable warrior 
as he gazed on the Pacific. For the vast majority 
of English-speaking Protestants this book breaks 
new ground. We have admired Cortez the soldier, 
and been indignant at the barbarities of the 
Conquistadores. Now is revealed to us Cortez the 
Crusader, in whose soul flamed a vision of conquest 
not for plunder for the glory of Spain, but for the 
spread of Christianity to the glory of God. For 
the reality of that vision there is abundant evidence. 

The Conquest has seldom been studied deeply 
from that point of view, and the story has never 
been told in the English tongue with adequacy. 
Mr. Braden has made that his task. He has made 
a thorough study of available records, and he has 
travelled and sojourned in Latin America, and is 
thus adequately equipped with knowledge. 

The plan of the book is admirable. He gives 
an account of Spanish and of Mexican religion as 
they were at their meeting. The Christianizing 
policy of Cortez and the labours of the missionary 
bands are described. Conditions favourable and 
hindersome to the acceptance of the new religion 
are estimated. Finally come an epitome of the 
later religious history, and a discussion as to how 
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far the old cultus and creed have permanently 
affected Mexican Catholicism. 

The book is of fascinating interest and of great 
value. It is fully documented, and the only 
questions which can be raised may conceivably 
be as to the degree of reliability of some of the 
authorities. In an Appendix Mr. Braden deals 
critically with the authorities and exhibits shrewd 
judgment. 


HANUKKAH. 


With an abundance of erudition exercised upon 
a rather recondite field of literature, the Rev. O. S. 
Rankin, B.D., D.Litt., has investigated The Origins 
of the Festival of Hanukkah, which some scholars 
have regarded as the precursor of Christmas (T. & 
T. Clark ; 12s. net). The two sub-titles, each on a 
separate page, indicate two theories of the origin 
of the festival—one is ‘ The So-called Feast of the 
Dedication,’ and the other ‘ The Jewish New-Age 
Festival ’—and other theories are stated and 
discussed with a wealth of learning which reveals 
the writer’s intimate acquaintance with such 
allusions in Greek or Rabbinic sources as throw 
any ray of light upon the origin of this festival, 
which is ‘of very great religious and historical 
importance.’ One of these theories, for example, 
is that it is the Jewish transformation of a heathen 
winter-solstice festival. 

In some respects Hanukkah bears a strong re- 
semblance to the festival of Booths; indeed, it is 
called in one place ‘ the festival of Booths and of 
the fire.’ It resembles Booths in its eight days’ 
duration, in the singing of the Hallel, in the carrying 
of branches, and in the illuminations. But Dr. 
Rankin argues that, despite the similarity, the 
festivals are in reality of disparate origin. The 
assumption that 73" with its Greek equivalent 
éyxawilew means ‘to dedicate’ or ‘ consecrate,’ 
and that ra éyxadvia (Hanukkah) means ‘ feast of 
dedication,’ appears to be misleading; the verb 
means ‘ to initiate,’ ‘ to commence the use of,’ and 
this gives the true clue to the technical meaning 
of Hanukkah. The name, which is etymologically 
connected with the Hebrew word for Enoch, whose 
years are in number as the days of the solar year, 
points, as certain features of the ritual do, to the 
conception of the festival as a New Age festival. 
One of the most significant features of Hanukkah 
was the lighting of the lamp at the doors of the 
houses. The lamp is supposed to be symbolic of 
the light of the Law, but it was probably also 
symbolic of the sovereignty of Jahweh and His 
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people in the New Age. While Hanukkah may be 
regarded as ‘the memorial of the Maccabean wars 
of freedom’—the ‘Hanukkah of the House’ 
being the re-institution of the temple-worship, 
the cleansing and plenishing of the sanctuary, and 
the initiation of the altar—Dr. Rankin argues that 
its foundation is to be found in a Hellenistic 
festival, which the genius of Judaism had the power 
to transform and to inspire with its own spirit. It 
is ‘a Jewish conversion of the cult of Kronos- 
Helios (Bel-samin), and in particular of Dionysian 
and Apolline ritual attaching to that cult. Further, 
the soul of the festival, its ideal motif, as of the 
celebrations it supplanted, is discovered in con- 
ceptions of the New Age.’ Such is the conclusion 
of Dr. Rankin’s long and learned argument which 
constitutes a notable contribution to the history of 
Jewish religion. 


In The Heights of Christian Devotion (Abingdon 
Press ; $2.50), Professor Doremus A. Hayes has 
given us an excellent study of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It, is a fine example of scholarly preaching. The 
exact meaning of the petitions is carefully considered. 
For example, there is a full discussion, extending 
to ten pages, of the various renderings of the 
mysterious word émovows. But the practical and 
devotional elements are supreme throughout. 
There is evidence of wide reading and patient 
thought, while a steady effort is made to bring the 
‘teaching of the prayer into close relation to the 
‘needs and problems of daily life. It is a book 
‘full of first-rate preaching stuff. 


It is common knowledge that Jewish scholars 
to-day are taking a profound and, on the whole, 
friendly interest in Jesus, and it is a great con- 
venience to Christian readers to have placed before 
them the views of Jesus entertained by representa- 
tive Jewish writers. This has been lucidly done 
by the Rev. Thomas Walker, D.D., in his Jewish 
Views of Jesus (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. net). 
Jewish orthodoxy is represented by Paul Goodman 
and Gerald Friedlander, Jewish liberalism by C. G. 
Montefiore and Israel Abrahams, and there are 
two other portraits of Jesus—one by Joseph Jacobs, 
the other by Joseph Klausner. These sketches are 
followed up by Dr. Walker with some interesting 
reflections of his own, in one of which he suggests 

hat we find hard to believe—that Jesus took 
kiel as His ‘model in the prophetic office.’ 
king generally, the Jewish scholars, by accen- 
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tuating the debt of Jesus to Judaism, are inclined 
to depreciate His originality: Mr. Montefiore 
emerges as, on the whole, the most sympathetic 
exponent of His message. It can be nothing but 
stimulating to Christian minds to see, as they can 
so easily in these simple but careful sketches, how 
competent Jewish scholars regard Him who is the 
greatest Figure not only in Jewish, but in all 
history. 


The Structure of Thought: A Survey of Natural 
Philosophy, by Herr Ludwig Fischer, translated by 
Mr. W. H. Johnston, B.A. (Allen & Unwin; 16s. 
net), is a work of great value which students of 
philosophy will find most helpful. The survey 
ranges over the whole process of thought from 
early Greek philosophy to Driesch and Vaihinger. 
It isno mere history of opinions. It is a philosophy 
of the history of philosophy. Within the one great 
system of the natural order—and what is meant 
by that the first book explains—different philo- 
sophies appear as different systems of axioms. 


| 


The joys and occasional disappointments of the 
archeologist are picturesquely presented in Mr. 
Elihu Grant’s narrative of the ‘ Progress of the 
Haverford Archeological Expedition’ which he 
conducted at Bethshemesh (locally known as 
Rumeilah) in 1928 (Biblical and Kindred Studies, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania). The history of the 
city is traced by its remains from its Canaanite 
days down to the period when it was ravaged either 
by Sennacherib about 700 B.c., or by Nebuchad- 
rezzar about 600. The early period yields pottery 
from Cyprus and Crete, and the influence of Egypt 
and the East is attested by seals and amulets on 
which are pictured Egyptian deities and by figures 
of Ishtar. Jugs, lamps, bowls, and scores of other 
things reflect the character of ancient life and 
ideas. The cemeteries were particularly fruitful 
of finds. ‘One gains the impression of realism, 
variety, delight, and affection in the services ren- 
dered to the deceased when buried.’ More than 
half of the book is taken up with valuable illustra- 
tions and photographic reproductions of the sites 
and of the objects found therein. The book will 
be welcome to all who are interested in ancient 
Palestine. 


One of the most fascinating historico-theological 
studies we have read for a long time is The Begin- 
ae of Christian Theology, by the Rev. Canon 
J. K. Mozley, D.D. (Cambridge University Press ; 
5s. net). The eight chapters were originally 
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broadcast talks over the wireless, and it says much 
for the B.B.C. that it finds a place for this kind 
of thing in its programmes. Dr. Mozley rightly 
believes that many people would like to know about 
how belief and doctrine grew in fulness and definite- 
ness in the early centuries, and he gives us here a 
great deal of information that makes the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine limpidly clear. We 
begin with the New Testament background, and 
then we make acquaintance with the Christian 
Fathers, the Apologists and later writers like the 
great Tertullian and Origen, finishing up with a 
fascinating chapter on the Council of Nicea. Dr. 
Mozley reminds us of Dr. T. R. Glover, though 
perhaps he has not the latter’s light touch in the 
same perfection, but he is nearly always as interest- 
ing as Glover, and it is the simple truth to say that 
any one who is really interested to know how from 
the simple Christianity of the Apostolic period the 
Church arrived at the definitions of Niczea will find 
difficulty in laying this book down. 


Many who listened over the wireless to Sir James 
Jeans’ fascinating talks on astronomy will welcome 
the appearance in book form of these talks, revised 
and enlarged. The title is The Stars in their Courses 
(Cambridge University Press; 5s. net). Nothing 
could be simpler and finer as a popular introduction 
to astronomy expressed in non-technical language. 
Yet simple as the language is it tells a story which 
overwhelms the imagination. If it stood alone it 
would pour contempt on all human greatness and 
paralyse all human effort. It is a story which 
should be read and pondered by all who speak as 
if science revealed some natural process of evolution 
destined to run on to infinity. ‘The universe is 
not a permanent structure. It is living its life, 
and travelling the road from birth to death, just 
as we all are. For science knows of no change 
except the change of growing older, and of no 
progress except progress to the grave. So far as 
our present knowledge goes, we are compelled to 
believe that the whole material universe is an 
example, on the grand scale, of this.’ 


In Predestination (Covenant Publishing Co. ; 
2s. net), the Rev. R. G. F. Waddington, M.A., has 
expanded a defence of the British-Israel theory, 
written in 1895 by Mr. A. K. Robinson. The theory 
is thus summarized: ‘ Because we find that the 
British race is bearing all the marks, inheriting 
already many of the blessings and progressing 
towards others, is doing to a great extent the work 
and fulfilling the mission of Israel, we British- 
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Israelites contend that Britain ts Israel.’ Elsewhere 
in the book we read: ‘ When “ Criticism ” declares 
that there are two stories of the Flood in Genesis, 
an Eloistic (sic /) and a Jehovistic, it only requires 
an hour’s careful reading and tabulating of the 
text to prove the absurdity of the theory, for any 
one who tries to find the two stories will assuredly 
fail to find them, because the two ARE NOT THERE.’ 
Any defence of the former statement by a man who 
is capable of writing the latter will be likely to be 
regarded by all thoughtful and wunprejudiced 
people as negligible. 


The Abbé Condillac occupies a distinctive place 
in the history of philosophy. A disciple of Locke 
and with some knowledge of the views of Berkeley, 
he gave a direction to Sensationalism which issued 
in French Ideology. His Traité des Sensations 
was never translated into English till now. It 
appears as Condillac’s Treatise on the Sensations, 
translated by Geraldine Carr, with a Foreword by 
Professor H. Wildon Carr (Favil Press; ros. net). 
Condillac’s views, of course, have only an historical 
interest. Any truth in them has long since passed 
into the general stream of thought, and their errors 
have long since been refuted. Still, students of 
the history of philosophy will be interested, and 
will enjoy the felicity of the translation and the 
beauty of the book externally considered. — 


The Rev. S. Pearce Carey, M.A., whose life of 
his distinguished ancestor, William Carey, was 
very favourably received some years ago, has 
written an interesting study of Jesus and Judas 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). The narrative 
has to be built up from somewhat slender material, 
and a good deal has to be supplied by the imagina- 
tion, but Mr. Carey has not allowed himself undue 
licence. He has made a faithful study of the 
relevant matter in the Four Gospels. He has 
given us a vivid picture of some of the closing 
scenes of our Lord’s life, and a reasonable presenta- 
tion of His relations with the traitor. The subject 
is handled throughout with notable reverence, 
and the book, if somewhat diffuse in style, will 
be found by many to be helpful and satisfying. 


In a pamphlet, The Stone Rejected (E. W. 
Langham, 114 West Street, Farnham; 6d.), 
characterized by much interesting but rather 
fantastic ingenuity, the Rev. W. A. Wordsworth 
discusses select passages in the Book of Isaiah, 
which he regards as a unity, the clue to which is 
this: ‘there was in Isaiah’s time a child given, 
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who grew to manhood, who suffered under the 
hands of his own countrymen and of Sennacherib, 
and finally died in Babylon a captive-exile and a 
leper, whom the Prophet all through his ministry 
believed to be the Christ.’ Thus there is an 
intimate connexion between chs. 7 and 53. With 
Torrey he regards ‘ Cyrus,’ where it occurs, as an 
interpolation. We fear, however, that little confid- 
ence will be placed in an argument conducted by 
one who believes that Mehashshiloah (the Waters 
of the Shiloah) is ‘a natural cypher for the title 
Messiah (Mashiah),’ or who confesses ‘there is 
only one chapter in the whole book in which I 
have not found a hidden allusion to the Messiah.’ 


The Problem of Right Conduct, by Canon Peter 
Green, M.A. (Longmans ; 6s. net), is a book which 
deserves unqualified praise. It must, of course, 
be judged by what it declares itself to be, namely, 
*a text-book.’ It aims at being a manual for the 
‘practical guidance of students, preachers, and 
social workers, and this aim it admirably fulfils. 
Canon Green is no cloistered thinker, but one who 
daily battles in the arena for moral and social 
reform. Here he gives us the principles that guide 
his action, and the practical conclusions he has 
drawn from these principles. He writes with the 
utmost clearness and incisiveness, so that no 
reader can be in any doubt as to his meaning. 
From his judgments on particular moral problems 
some will doubtless dissent, but every one must 
acknowledge the reasonableness with which he 
presents his case and the consistency with which 
he endeavours to apply Christian principles in all 
departments of human life. The whole manner of 
his thinking is concrete, and we are made to feel 
that here is a living Christian mind at close grips 
with the living moral problems of to-day. There 
are treatises on Christian ethics more philosophic 
and profound, but for practical usefulness we do 
not know of anything so good or so deserving of 
‘the widest possible circulation. 


_ Adventures in Philosophy and Religion, by Mr. 
James Bissett Pratt (Macmillan; 8s. 6d. net), is 
an unusually clever and entertaining book. The 
‘writer has thrown his criticisms of present-day 
philosophic and religious systems into the form 
of dialogues which sparkle with wit and wisdom. 
We have often indulged the fancy of what Socrates 
would have had to say if he could have cross- 
examined some of the thinkers of our time. Here 
we have the thing done to admiration. In the first 
of the dialogues, which occupies half the volume 
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and is by far the ablest, Mr. Pratt brings the Attic 
sage into contact with Mr. Bertrand Russell and 
other representative philosophers, with most in- 
teresting results. While the dialogue has real 
dramatic fitness and makes capital reading it should 
be understood that it contains a great amount of 
serious philosophic criticism and will amply repay 
the student who is interested in problems of monism 
and dualism. 

Some Problems in Ethics, by Mr. H. W. B. 
Joseph, M.A., F.B.A. (Milford ; 5s. net), consists 
in substance of a course of lectures delivered at 
New College, Oxford, in the Lent term of 1930. 
The aim of the lecturer was to straighten his own 
mind on the subject of obligation. It is a subject 
full of difficulties, and these are insufficiently 
appreciated in many of the treatises on Ethics. 
The writer claims at the outset that we are not 
required to make our ethical theory consistent at 
all points with the scientific account of the world. 
In other words, freedom and duty, good and evil, 
right and wrong cannot, in the name of physical 
science, be set down a limine as words standing for 
nothing real. Proceeding to the discussion proper, 
he endeavours to maintain that there is a rightness 
in right actions distinguishable from our obligation 
to do them, that this rightness is a form of goodness, 
and that in doing an action from a sense of obliga- 
tion we are moved by the thought of this goodness ; 
and furthermore, though the goodnesses of right 
actions may differ from one another, there is a 
certain common principle of structure in different 
goods, and in systems of this structure the goodness 
of the parts is not independent of that of the 
system to which they belong. The bearing of 
this position on the problems of the nature of 
freedom and the nature of obligation is considered ; 
as also on the question whether the conviction of 
obligation need be connected in any way with the 
recognition that in fulfilling his obligations a man 
makes the good his own possession. On this 
question Plato and Kant appear to differ. It will 
be gathered that the discussions of this little volume 
are of a technical kind. They should be of deep 
interest to students of ethics, especially as they are 
marked by acuteness of thinking and clarity of 
exposition and illustrated by many instances from 
classical thought and modern life. 


An admirable introduction to the study of New 
Testament Greek has been issued by Messrs. 
Pickering & Inglis, New Testament Greek Grammar: 
A Course of Self-Help, by Mr. W. E. Vine, M.A. 
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(3s. 6d. net). The course of lessons is well con- 
ceived and the directions are expressed in simple 
language. It is elementary but quite sufficient, 
and any intelligent person wishing to read the 
original with understanding could master the 
subject under this competent guide. There must 
be many Bible readers who would welcome such a 
book as this, and it can be unreservedly commended. 


Miss Grace Saxe of Chicago seeks to interest 
readers in the ‘ beauties and wonders’ of Genesis 
by a booklet entitled Studies in the Book of Genesis 
(Pickering & Inglis; 1s. 3d. net), which she gar- 
nishes with diagrams of the structure of the Bible, 
of history (which is initiated by Adam in 4060 B.c. !), 
and of the seven ‘ dispensations.’ Among other 
things we are complacently informed that ‘ Genesis, 
being written by Moses, must have been written 
somewhere near the date of 1500 B.c.,’ and that 
‘there are no contradictions in the Bible! All is 
divine harmony from beginning to end.’ So that’s 
that. That there should be people who are in- 
terested in, or helped by, such treatment of great 
literature, is one of the mysteries of the human mind. 


The Religious Tract Society of London is respon- 
sible for the publication in this country of a hand- 
some illustrated life of Joan of Arc, written by Mabel 
Dodge Holmes, and printed in the United States 
with all the American spelling (7s. 6d. net). Dr. 
Edward P. Cheyney, Professor of European History 
in the University of Pennsylvania, in an Introduction 
to the volume is justified in claiming that the Maid 
of Orleans is one of the few heroes or heroines that 
remain such in the eyes of all peoples. ‘ Nobody 
has anything but good to say of her.’ The story 
of this wonderful romance of real life from the 
Maid’s girlhood till her execution is told with sur- 
passing skill. Every schoolboy and schoolgirl is 
supposed to be familiar with the story of the relief 
of Orleans by the Maid on her white charger. 
Here she is shown in bold relief mounted on the 
white charger. But even more remarkable than 
that historic episode is the story, here told fully, 
of her protracted trial, and the skill and boldness 
with which she met her most learned accusers. 
The volume makes a handsome prize or gift book. 


A competent and interesting book on a vital 
phase of Christian thought is The Christian Socialist 
Movement in England, an Introduction to the 
study of its History, by the Rev. Gilbert Clive 
Binyon, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net). The story 
is followed out from the rise of Socialism in 1815 
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to the present day. Its ‘hot-air’ period, the 
succeeding era of practical effort issuing in Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies, and then the 
fading of the Movement into something respectable 
—all these stages are described by a knowledgeable 
and sympathetic pen. Mr. Binyon clearly indicates 
that the issue throughout in earnest minds has 
been—How can God’s order be effectively asserted 
in the political and social life of this world? We 
are shown the many efforts made by Christian 
idealists to bring this about, and the question of 
the Church’s relation to these is fully discussed. 
The story is well worth telling, and it has been | 
admirably told here. Perhaps, it may awaken 
to new life the social idealism that has (so Mr. 
Binyon seems to think) begun to flag in a period 
when a respectable Labour Party is attempting 
to ‘ administer the affairs of Moab on the principles 
of Israel.’ 


Two volumes of ‘The People’s Pulpit’ are to 
hand (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net each). One, on The 
Religion of Commonsense, is by the Rev. Dr. Hector 
Macpherson. The sermons deal in a thoroughly 
practical and convincing way with many of the 
great issues which face the conscientious Christian 
man or woman to-day, such as War, Liberty, the 
State, Marriage, Missions, the Social Problem. 
There is a quiet persuasiveness about the dis- 
cussion, which bears the reader steadily on towards 
Christian solutions, compelling him to feel how 
essentially reasonable and workable the Christian — 
solution is. The religion advocated by this volume | 
is one which does not soar away from the hard 
realities of our difficult world, but which moves 
with healing and power among them. The sermon 
on ‘ Why be Religious ?’ makes a suggestive use. 
of the text, ‘ What profit shall this birthright do to 
me?’ The book reveals at many points Dr. 
Macpherson’s characteristic interest in Scottish 
history and astronomy. | 

The second volume, on How to handle Life, is 
by the Rev. Gwilym Rees, M.A. It is the work of | 
a man with an almost uncanny power of seeing the 
vast implications of a text. As an illustration of 
this is the striking sermon on ‘Life’s Legacies,’ 
rising out of the text, ‘There is a man who was 
left in prison by Felix’ (Ac 2515), This text 
suggests to Mr. Rees the continuity of responsi- 
bility, the obligations into which we are born as 
members of a civilized community, and much else 
that would not occur to an average mind. Hardly 
less striking i is the sermon from Haggai, which we 
have given in an abridged form in ‘ The Christian’ 
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Year.’ There is in this book a depth and beauty 
of thought and a deftness in handling texts from 
which the young and the experienced preacher 
alike may learn much. 


A Parson’s Dilemmas, by the Rev. Canon T. W. 
Pym (S.C.M. ; 3s. 6d. net), is a wise and wholesome, 
if somewhat depressing book. It contains six 
lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered at Cam- 
bridge. The aim of the lectures is ‘ to outline the 
secularist background against which the work of 
the ministry is now done, to indicate the probable 
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character of that background in the future, and to 
offer practical advice.’ This is excellent, but one 
is made to feel that the background becomes in 
this picture the foreground, and that the Christian 
ministry is here presented too exclusively as a 
solving of problems. Mr. Pym’s books on psy- 
chology are widely known, and those familiar with 
them will find here the same freshness of thought, 
the same sanity and reasonableness of view. These 
lectures are certainly fitted to be an ‘irritant to 
indolent minds and to shake the parson out of 
complacency and formalism. 


Recent Bivblical WreBacology. 


By REVEREND J. W. JAcK, M.A., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


Onty a few years ago our knowledge of civilization 
began with the Pyramids, and we were in ignorance 
of the great historical events of ancient times. 
Now remarkable discoveries are taking place in 
the Near East, so that the next few years will 
probably witness a vast increase in our knowledge 
of that region, as far east even as the Indus. Many 
of these discoveries are connected directly or in- 
directly with the Bible. 

Recently, the excavators at ‘ Ur of the Chaldees ’ 
have been busy clearing temples, private houses, 
shops, and stores, which, according to documents 
found on their floors, belong to the period of the 
Larsa Dynasty (2170-1910 B.c.), and are thus 
contemporary with the traditional age of Abraham. 
Perhaps one of the conspicuous results of researches 
at this ancient centre of the Babylonian empire is 
that the Book of Daniel, in spite of all-criticism 
of it, has been found to contain trustworthy 
historical truth. Mr. Leonard Woolley has lately 
discovered, along with other important buildings, 
the palace of the Princess Bel-Shalti Nannar, who 
is believed to be a sister of King Belshazzar (LXX, 
Belthasar) of Babylon, whose great feast was in- 
terrupted by the writing on the wall (Dn 5). It is 
a large and complicated building in mud brick, 
about a hundred yards square, and containing over 
seventy rooms and courts, with the god Papsugal 
and some little mud dogs still keeping guard after 
a lapse of 2480 years. Thanks to excavation and 


cuneiform tablets, we now know who Belshazzar 


was. He was no usurper of the throne, but his 


accession had been prepared for a long time. It 
seems that King Nebuchadrezzar 1, the first 
monarch of the Neo-Babylonian empire (605 B.c.), 
had a daughter Nitocris, who married Nabonidus, 
a functionary of high rank at his court, and Bel- 
shazzar (Bél-sharra-usur) was their son. Nabonidus 
after a time retired to the desert of Téma, in Amurru, 
which was part of his empire, and left the reins of 
government to his son. It was at this time that 
Cyrus the Great, the Persian monarch, invaded 
the land, and through his army general, Gobryas, 
captured the city of Babylon (539 B.c.). It is 
probable that the discovery of the palace referred 
to, and of the other buildings of the same date, 
may lead to interesting developments in our know- 
ledge of the Book of Daniel. 

Detailed reports have come to hand of the recent 
excavations made by the Danish archeologist, 
Hans Kjaer, M.A., at Shiloh (modern Seilun), 
about twenty-five miles north of Jerusalem. This 
was the town of Eli and Samuel, the site of the 
principal Israelite sanctuary during part of the 
time of the Judges, and the spot where the Ark of 
the Covenant rested after leaving Gilgal. It was 
in 1926 that Kjaer made his first investigations of 
the Tell, but in 1929 he returned with a large party 
of Danish experts, scientific and archeological, and 
with the assistance of Professor W. F. Albright as 
general adviser. One of the first discoveries inside 
the city wall was the room of a dwelling-house 
belonging to the beginning of the Iron Age (¢. 1200 
B.C.), 4.e. to the early Israelite period, on the floor 
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of which were found six large amphora-shaped 
earthen vessels. The house is dated by Professor 
Albright to the eleventh century, and bears clear 
evidence of having been destroyed by a catastrophe 
involving fire. There seems to be no doubt, accord- 
ing to the reports, that the occupation of the town 
was interrupted somewhere in the eleventh century, 
so that the generally accepted view that Shiloh 
was destroyed by the Philistines about 1050 B.c., 
at the time of the first battle of Ebenezer, is con- 
firmed. There appear to be extremely few pot- 
sherds of transition type from then to the Hellenistic 
period, from which it may be concluded that the 
place remained deserted—or practically so, with a 
very scanty settlement—for a long time. Not till 
centuries later was a new protective wall built, 
the boundaries of the town being moved inward. 
This would seem to support the tradition of the 
Old Testament, for the sanctuary of Shiloh is not 
again referred to in history after the Philistine 
victory. The priesthood appears to have removed 
to Nob, and the Ark did not return to Shiloh, as 
the town no longer existed as before. Instead, 
the Ark was carried to a private house in Kirjath- 
jearim, and later to Jerusalem. We have also a 
strong corroboration of the well-known passage in 
Jeremiah (who prophesied 625-586 B.c.), in which 
God says, ‘Go ye now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I set my name at first, and see 
what I did to it for the wickedness of my people 
Israel’ (732; cf. 26%). Many Israelite and _ pre- 
Israelite houses lie beneath the Tell, and there is a 
possibility of very important and decisive finds 
within them, including perhaps the remains of the 
ancient Israelite sanctuary. 

The Marston-Melchett expedition, organized to 
continue the exploration of ancient Jericho, began 
work in January. The site is at Tell es-Sultan, 
above ‘Ain es-Sultan (‘ Elisha’s Fountain’), one 
and a half miles from modern Jericho, and six miles 
from the Jordan. The mound is twelve hundred 
feet long from north to south, and the larger part 
of its area is fifty feet high, measured above the 
fountain at the east. Professor J. Garstang is 
directing the excavations, assisted by Mr. Donald 
McCown of the University of California, Mr. Theo- 
dore Brown of Cambridge, Boulos Effendi, Mr. 
William Gad, and others. The ramparts of the 
city, together with the towers, are being investi- 
gated, and the remains of pre-Israelite dwellings 
on the walls and in the interior are being laid bare. 
So far, two groups of houses near the western wall, 
one in the middle, and a third over the eastern 
tower—all belonging to the late Bronze Age (1600- 
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1200 B.C.)}—have been uncovered. Apart from 
numerous finds of pottery (including Cypriote 
ware), cooking pots, domestic objects, and other 
things, the most significant discovery has been the 
undoubted proof that the whole city was suddenly 
destroyed by intense fire at one and the same 
time, evidently about 1400 B.c., which would 
coincide with the invasion of the Habiru (‘ Hebrews ’) 
mentioned in the Amarna Letters. The date of the 
conflagration has been gathered from a detailed 
study of the pottery, which is all Late Bronze, and 
from the special position of the houses.1 In some 
of the chambers explored were found grain, dates, 
bread, and other stores, charred and blackened 
with the fire, and the mass of burnt timber here 
and there was so great that the excavators thought 
at first that they were among pottery kilns. The 
conflagration seems to have been general and 
associated with the destruction at the same time 
of the city walls. We have thus remarkable 
external evidence of the statement in Jos 6%, 
“They burned Jericho with fire, and all therein.’ 
The wealth of the place may be inferred from the 
description of the spoil given in Joshua: vessels 
of brass and of iron are mentioned, and from the 
silver and gold Achan was able to sequester two 
hundred shekels of silver and a wedge of gold of 
fifty shekels weight, as well as a goodly Babylonish 
garment (Jos 774). As the mound represents the 
growth and decay of the city for many centuries, 
the excavations will doubtless bring to light some 
remarkable remains. For details of the valuable 
results, we refer readers to Professor Garstang’s 
reports appearing from time to time in the Scotsman. 

At Mugharet el-Wad, at the western foot of 
Mount Carmel, Miss Dorothy Garrod, assisted by 
members of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, has been exploring the large cave, con- 
sisting of an outer chamber and a small inner one, 
from the back of which opens a lofty corridor, 
over sixty-five yards long. She has discovered 
not only signs of burial, but a large number of 
implements made of stone (knives, picks, sickle 
blades, etc.), and of bone (harpoon fragments, pins, 
beads, hafts, etc.), proving that as far back as 
Mesolithic times—some thousands of years before 


1In a communication to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly for April, Pére Vincent differs from 
Professor Garstang as to the date, and lowers it to 
between 1250-1200 B.c., in accordance with the later 
date theory of the Exodus, but in reply, Professor 
Garstang, while admitting that finality in the matter 
has not yet been reached, gives further evidence of his 
conclusions that the city was destroyed about 1400 B.c. 
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Abraham—Palestine was inhabited by a hardy 
agricultural race, without any knowledge as yet of 
pottery. 

We are now in a much better position than a 


year or two ago to understand who the ‘ Hittites ’ 


; 


were. Information of an exceptionally important 
nature has come from a long inscription at Boghaz- 
Keui, drawn up in the name of King Anittas, 
¢. 2000 B.c., and translated by Fr. Hrozny. It 


_ describes the political situation in Eastern Asia 


Minor at that ancient date. It states how his 
father, Pitkanas, who was of Indo-European 
(Aryan) stock, invaded the land (Asia Minor), 
which consisted of a group of small states, not 
of Indo-European origin, which were constantly 
striving for power against each other. His own 
capital was at Kussara (probably in the Eastern 
Taurus). He took possession of one of these states, 
that of Nésas (probably Nyssa, modern Muradli 
Euyuk, in north-west Cappadocia), whose king had 
shown hostility to-him, and he made the city of 
Nésas his capital, in place of Kussara (which was 
perhaps less favourably situated). He next turned 
his attention to the Hatti race, whose king was 
named Pijustis, and who had formed a strong 
coalition against him, and he succeeded in gaining 
a double victory over them and seized their capital 
at Hattusas (now represented by the modern 
village of Boghaz-Keui, in the bend of the river 
Halys).1 He then overcame the state of Zalpuvas, 
or Zalpas, and others. After these victories he 
became the mighty king of the whole of that part 


1 The Hatti were a powerful people who appear in 
history as far back as 4000 B.c., and, like the Nésites 
and others attacked, were of non-Indo-European 
origin. 
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of Asia Minor, and built temples and _ palatial 
dwellings at Nésas, making it henceforth the centre 
of a great political confederacy—the first Indo- 
European empire in Asia Minor. The adverb 
nasilt, which occurs in a more recent inscription 
and applies to a language quite different from the 
Hatti and the others (Hurri, Manda, etc.), is thus 
explained: it is that of the Nésites, the Aryan 
conquerors of the country—an Alpine white race, 
probably from Caucasia, a fact which at once 
connects them with our own ancestry. We learn, 
too, that the name ‘ Hittite,’ which has hitherto 
had a very uncertain meaning, was the name taken 
by the conquering dynasty of Kussara from the 
people of Hatti whom they defeated, and to whom > 
it primarily belonged; and historically it only 
applies to these Aryan invaders from the time 
(rather uncertain) when they transferred their 
capital from Nésas to Hattusas, the centre of the 
Hattian government. The Hittites, who are 
mentioned so frequently in the Old Testament, 
and who are known to have arrived in Palestine 
about 2000 B.c., probably belonged to this con- 
quering race, and not to the old Hattian stock. 
They made their way south from Kussara, where 
there must have been a strong dynasty at that 
time, with a wide and durable influence. That 
they must have been numerous in Palestine is 
evident from the fact that, by the time of Abraham, 
they had penetrated as far south as Hebron (Gn 23? 
251) and they are named along with the Jebusites 
and Amorites as dwelling in ‘the mountains of 
Canaan’ (Nu 13”). We read, too, how the ‘ kings 
of the Hittites’ were supposed by the Syrians of 
Damascus to have been hired against them by the 
king of Israel (2 K 78). 


je Gear Che Foundation of Religion? 


By THE REVEREND R. W. Green, LEEDs. 


THE place and function of fear in the experience 
of religion have received intriguing attention during 
recent years. With all our vaunted knowledge of 
the secrets of Nature there is so much that still 
escapes into the unpenetrated regions of the great 
Beyond that any quasi-authoritative suggestion 
that fear is an essential element of religion is apt 
to find a sanction in something subconsciously 
reminiscent of primitive emotion. The astringent 


| 
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feeling of fear is one of the earliest responses of 
man to his unknown environment. It is, first of 
all, the coincidence of ignorance ; then it is also a 
sense of lawlessness. Wherein fear is presented as 
a permanent characteristic of religious experience 
there is need of discriminative inquiry. 

The Hon. Bertrand Russell in his lecture, “ Why 
I am not a Christian, indulges in the following 
generalizations. ‘ Religion is based primarily and 
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mainly upon fear.’ ‘ Fear is the basis of the whole 
thing—fear of the mysterious, fear of defeat, fear 
of death. Fear is the parent of cruelty, and there- 
fore it is no wonder if cruelty and religion have 
gone hand in hand.’ There is nothing new in that 
kind of statement. It is a version of things that 
evidently succeeded in diverting the mind of the 
lecturer, and might mislead those who yield too 
uncritically to his contentions. It is not safe, nor 
sound to affirm that a general religious feeling, 
belief, or custom may be applicable to a particular 
and distinctive religion such as Christianity. In 
this : 
the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


Apparently the experiences of fear played no incon- 
siderable part in the rudimentary processes of 
religious development. That was inevitable in 
consequence of human ignorance, but it was not 
necessarily of the essence of religion. The incidental 
responses of man during the initial stages of his 
pursuit of reality are quite distinct from the nature 
of reality itself. If we look carefully into the idea 
of fear as it is related to religion it may enable us to 
escape from various fallacies, while gaining a firmer 
apprehension of ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 

The A.V. Bible made former generations familiar 
with both the idea and feeling signified by ‘the 
fear of the Lord.’ It is almost wholly an Old 
Testament idea. Hebrew sanctions for morality 
and religion were associated chiefly with a doctrine 
of frightfulness. Yahweh was represented as if He 
were a kind of Super-Eastern Despot, whose anger 
might break out upon a defenceless people at any 
time, especially whenever provoked - by their 
delinquencies. While there are rifts in the thunder- 
clouds through which fitful rays of kindly light 
glimmered, the general over-hanging density of 
a threatening sky was invoked to keep, if possible, 
a fickle people within the bounds of a due observ- 
ance of law. Hebraism was a type of religious 
obligation constrained by a threat. That was a 
sign of its imperfection and a cause of its ineffective- 
ness. The Hebraistic doctrine of penalty connected 
with disobedience is easily understandable in 
relation to the disciplinary processes naturally and 
necessarily arising in the elementary education 
of a primitive people. ‘No law is ever made for 
honest people, but for the lawless and insubordinate, 
for the impious and sinful, for the irreverent and 
profane,’ etc. (x Ti 191! ; Moffatt). 

There are survivals of the sanctions of fear in 
the New Testament, but they do not represent 
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the dominant motive Jesus sought to inspire. The 


highest type of life cannot be evolved when it is 
governed by either rewards or punishments. An 
entirely different ethical category must come into 
play to promote the finest nature of an unselfish 
and consecrated soul. Bunyan described Christian 
falling into the Slough of Despond as the effect of 
fear, thus intimating that fear ought not to actuate 
the experience of Christian at all. Its presence 
involved disaster. ‘Fear hath torment.’ Paul 
associated the ‘slavish spirit’ with the tempera- 
ment of ‘fear,’ and declared that the distinctive 
evidence of Christian experience is ‘the spirit of 
Sonship.’ ‘The sons of God are those who are 
guided by the Spirit of God.’ The Spirit of God 
concerns the inward inspirations of love, of volun- 
tary choice, of delight in the holy will of God. 
There must be a sublime impressiveness in the 
ethical love of God accepted by the thought and 
feeling of man so as to influence efficiently his life 
unto godliness. Jesus made much more of ‘ fear 
not,’ than of ‘fear God.’ He made love to be 
the operative and determinative principle in the 
experiences of His followers. Love and fear are 
autonyms. They work in opposite directions. 
They cannot co-operate, or produce similar results. 
Fear recedes in proportion to the insurgence of 
love. ‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 

The popular idea of God is traditional rather than 
practical; pagan and Judaistic rather’ than 
Christian. The primitive savage was victimized 
by his vivid imagination controlled by the notion 
of lurking evil spirits seeking to inflict mischief 
upon every possible occasion. He lived in a 
state of fearfulness all the time. He sought by 
magic to circumvent the sinister designs, or by 
sacrifices to assuage and remove the malevolence 
of these elusive spirits. A somewhat similar 
attitude has survived, accompanied by the trans- 
ference of the temperament and tendencies of an 
Eastern Despot, in various notions commonly held 
about the Unseen Supreme Power. As the Oriental 
potentate had his favourites upon whom he con- 
ferred his benevolence, it required the acme of 
scheming on the part of his timorous subjects to 
gain and retain his favour. So there are people who 
believe that the blessing of God depends upon an 
authorized routine of ritualistic observances which 
will please the silent and severe Spectator of the 
little lives of men. 

In Otto’s Idea of the Holy there seems to be 
an attempt to re-establish the doctrine and practice 
of fear as a permanent basis of religious experience. 
What he says about the ‘ mysterium tremendum ’” 


The Year 1931 marks the Five Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Joan of Arc’s brief but splendid career. 
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_ the fullest consummation of knowledge. 


confessed that Otto unveiled the final secret ! 
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has appeared like a new revelation. Some -have 
That 
only shows how readily a fresh presentation of a 
familiar fact may mislead uncritical minds. The 


‘idea of awfulness, of dread, of mystery, of ‘ blank 


wonder, an astonishment that strikes us dumb, 
amazement absolute,’ is only the reaction of primi- 
tive simplicity when confronted by the unknown 
conceived as a ghostly, terrible power seeking to 
inflict mischief upon objects of disfavour. If Otto 
had developed his thesis as an aspect of aboriginal 
religion, and treated all vestiges of its modern 
expression as strange survivals of unchristianized 
experience, he might have illuminated peculiar 
situations of ‘encircling gloom’ in the history of 
religion. For, however incidental to rudimentary 
emotions, aroused by vague imaginings relating to 
the Majesty and Might of the great Inscrutable, it 
is surely not the permanent foundation for a 
Christianized soul in its relations with the loving, 
holy Father. The restraints of fear are replaced 
by the constraints of love : 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here.’ 


Love would grieve to be in discord for it wants to 
be in accord with its object. Love cherishes a 
tender carefulness of approach, and absolute 
sincerity of spirit. If ‘the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,’ or better, as Moffatt trans- 
lates, ‘ Reverence for the Eternal is the first thing 
in knowledge,’ it is not the final thing, for reverence 
must flower and fruit into the love of God to attain 
Love is 
greater and richer than reverence. When love is 
the determinative principle it changes the nature 
of reverence, converting the self-conscious feelings 
of restraining awe into the God-centred feelings of 
gracious adoration. When Dr. R. W. Dale lamented 
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to Dr. Guinness Rogers, ‘ Rogers, nobody fears God 
now, he might have put it, ‘ nobody loves God now.’ 
If it was not strictly true, it was an absolute way of 
stating a general fact. ‘ Few there be that find it’ 
may describe those who have courage to win within 
their own natures the saving virtues of reverence 
interpreted by love. There is cause to be intensely 
concerned about popular indifference toward God. 
For there is nothing so determinative of the tempera- 
ment, character, and objectives of life as the habitual 
ideas and attitude of man relating to God. Carlyle 
said, ‘A man without reverence is like a spectacle 
with no eye behind it.’ A man can so despiritualize 
his nature that he can have no perception of reality. 
He is disqualified as an observer (see 2 P 15°; 
Moffatt’s version). Wordsworth wrote in a 
letter, ‘It is an awful truth to be incapable of 
reverence for God.’ He meant that a man without 
reverence would be involved in such ineptitude that 
his life would not be worth living. Stopford Brooke 
in one of his lectures on Wordsworth says: ‘ He 
who bends in loving reverence before the beauty 
and majesty of the universe receives its teaching at 
every pore.’ Love is the only way in which a man 
can get at home in this amazing, intriguing world. 
“Love is revelation in knowledge, inspiration in 


art, motive in morality, and the fulness of religious 
7 ? 


Joy. 
Made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 


He who has reverence with love enters into realms 
of transfiguring experience—until, at last, he 
mirrors ‘ the glory of the Lord with face unveiled.’ 
If reverence is necessary to vision, love is the 
“categorical imperative’ in the experience that 
attains the open secret of eternal life which is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


a 


— Mational Contributions fo Biblical Sctence. 


1X. The Contribution of Germany to Systematic Theology 
and the Present Situation. 


II 
f . 
uN By Proressor W. VoLiratH, D.D., ERLANGEN. 


how it takes part in the Church’s life and is prepared 
without reserve to stake everything in its behalf, 
the past seems like a nightmare. There was a time 
in Germany when theologians not a few deliberately 


pe return, however, from the general intellectual 
situation to theology. When one sees how theology 
, y gives its positive approval to the Church’s 
essage, to preaching and to confession of faith, 
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and on principle held aloof from the Church, pro- 
testing, criticising, rejecting. It was for them 
nothing but a problem, an embarrassment, a source 
of trouble. Every reference to the Word and its 
authority was regarded as ‘unscientific’; every 
reminder of the specifically Christian message about 
God, man, and the Mediator was merely ‘ edifying.’ 
This cleavage between the scientific temper and 
edification has been overcome, and the general 
attitude of theology has become less ambiguous. 
It is true that several modes and types of thinking 
may still be distinguished in the individual repre- 
sentatives like Barth and Brunner, Bultmann and 
Gogarten. That is made abundantly clear in the 
recent book by W. Koepp: Die gegenwartige 
Geisteslage und die dialektische Theologie (J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, 1930). None the less, looked at 
as a whole, theology has recovered its soul. On 
every side it is once more conscious that it has a 
responsibility for essential things. Formerly the 
form was the thing which mattered. A method 
which was officially legitimatized was regarded as 
the criterion of the scientific spirit on which theology 
prided itself, alike whether it was the psychological 
method or the historical, the sociological or the 
religious-philosophical. The method was taken 
over from without and introduced into theology. 
Only a few inquired whether it was suited for the 
tasks it had here to face and critically analysed its 
adequacy. The majority gave it a blind and un- 
discriminating trust. Its possession gave one a 
feeling of security, and there was a demand for its 
consistent application. The absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity became questionable, the absoluteness of 
the method was certain. It became a matter of 
technique and routine; it developed into a law 
which was laid as a yoke on the neck of disciples. 
The means became an end in itself, until one grew 
weary and sick of it, and the method which once 
had been a help was felt to be a fetter. 

This, however, was something more than a change 
of fashion; the unity, the freedom, and the in- 
dividuality of theology were at stake. Biblical 
exegesis had thrown in its lot with philology and 
pledged itself to the history of religion; Church 
history was in close association with profane 
history ; practical theology, adjusted to psychology, 
issued in religious folklore; Christian ethics had 
sacrificed itself to a philosophy of the autonomy of 
morality, and dogmatics to a form of idealism which 
was a flight from concrete reality and did nothing 
but formulate ‘values’ or put forward demands 
without being able to realize them. That was a 
betrayal of theology and its dissolution. There were 
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many calls to a saner state of things, but for long 


no attention was paid to them. Scholars went on 
farther in the accustomed way, living above their 


means ; they made much of man and his history, — 
they sought in their soul for capacities and powers © 
and relied on their religious feeling, their Christian- _ 
ity, their faith, until they collapsed and their | 
helplessness became apparent along with the whole 
fateful nakedness and need of their being which ~ 
was lost in the world. External events, although © 
they were not the cause of a revulsion of feeling, © 
That — 
feeling was chiefly disenchantment, disillusionment. — 
It is described in a striking way in the above-— 


none the less furthered and hastened it. 


mentioned book by W. Koepp. Pessimism suc- 


ceeded the optimism of the faith in progress which — 


looked to an upward evolution. Human exaltation 
changed suddenly to its opposite. Shattered were 
the sovereignty of the creative ‘ I,’ of the autonom- 
ous reason, the titanic faith in power, the heroic 
disposition : thou oughtest, therefore thou canst. 
The whole of this idealism, as mood and as philo- 
sophy, changed to a realism of a peculiar kind, 
namely, to a perception, or rather to an acknow- 
ledgment, of the real position of man, still more of 
one’s own actual existence in its irrational con- 


stancy (Gesetztheit), in its condition of limitation by — 
space and time. This new position, opposed as it © 


is not only to every sort of generalization to a 


mere doctrine, but also to every attempt to idealize 


man, is concrete and real. It is a realism, not in 
the sense of a philosophic view of things, but in the 
sense of an immediate comprehension of life as it 


is—‘ I—now—here’ in concrete form as personal - 


being. The existence of a thing is the first fact 
given, shaped, defined. It is not a question of a 
philosophic doctrine, but of a direct appreciation 
of a particular state of affairs by a particular ‘I.’ 
That the ‘I’ is merely a part of a whole, merely 
a member which stands in need of other members, 


that it must reckon not merely with hard facts 


alongside of it but with zmponderabilia, with higher 
powers which are real before and above it—all that 
belongs to this realism as existentialism. The ‘1’ 
is well aware that it must come to terms and find a 
modus vivendi with another contracting party as 
real as itself, and it forbears, in respect of those 
realities which are beside, before, and above it, 
to deny them reality and to class them simply as 
the ‘not I.’ Hence it refuses to be the measure of 
all things, and acknowledges that it is dependent 
on sympathy, instruction, and fellowship. It is 
well aware of the fact that it can be only a partner, 
a sharer in a concrete relationship. 
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This ‘ new objectivity ’ in Germany, accordingly, 
is not a philosophic doctrine but an attitude and a 
confession of faith. As an intellectual movement 
it is by no means directed against the individuality 
‘of man, only against a doctrine of personality which 
is falsely conceived, tenaciously held, arrogant, out 
of harmony with the real state of affairs. It is only 
the ‘ sovereign’ man who has to-day been brought 
to the consciousness of his creaturely condition and 

‘been put in an upright posture. In the name of 
an idealistic philosophy he had awarded the honour 
of sovereignty to himself and lived in wanton 
delusion. Now he surrenders the honour. The 
question arises: to whom will he now hand over 
that sovereignty—to magical powers around him, or 
to God to whom it really belongs ? 

With this we come to the second point about 
which the most recent theology of every shade is 
in agreement. In respect of the first the question 
was one concerning God ; now it is man who is 
in question. There is no desire for a general 
doctrine of man and his nature, but only for a 
realization by means of the actual individual 
human being of clearly understood relations of 
reality. To this end it is made clear to him what 
he really is in this world, and what measure of self- 
importance is in accordance with his true position 
in it. For such an understanding of his actual 


situation man has received no help as yet from © 


science, whether it be anthropology or psychology. 
Philosophy with its disposition to theoretic systema- 
tizing would be of still less use. Even pedagogic 
experience is not sufficient for the purpose. It is 
only the Word of God that reveals what man is. 
In its form as preaching that revelation may be 
given. For preaching mediates fellowship in the 
Word. And that is a good thing. But, as preach- 
ing, the Word is not directly meant for the individual 
man. It ‘ flies away to the congregation ’ (Luther). 
‘In its form as the care of souls, however, ‘it can 
find no one but thee alone’ (Luther). And that is 
the matter of most consequence to-day. Only so 
can the Word reach the man who, in the pride of 
independence, has isolated himself and asserted his 
autonomy, who ignored the relations of life and 
trampled fellowship underfoot. Here lies the in- 
dispensable worth of a true care of souls in our day. 
It not only cures a man of his conceit and pre- 
‘sumption, but helps him to find touch with others, 
gives him contact with the reality that is beside 
him and over him, and directs him to those associa- 
tions from which he had cut himself adrift. 

_ Thus the theology of the present day is concerned 
not with methods but with the thing itself. It 
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is no longer concerned with the numinous, the holy, 
but with the living, sovereign, ever-present God on 
the one hand, and on the other with man as he 
really is. It is concerned not with psychological 
details but with the whole man, not with his historical 
achievement but with his present need, not with 
his consciousness of being ‘ I’ as the starting-point of 
problematical, idealistic constructions but with the 
primacy of the human ‘Thou’ or of the Divine 
‘He.’ In fine, it is concerned with faith which is 
relation and fellowship, communion between the 
actual man and the living God. That this relation- 
ship should have its validity acknowledged as con- 
cretely as its component parts, that is to say, as 
something real and not as something merely 
thought, that ought to be the chief concern of the 
theology of the present day. For this relationship, 
this communion, is ‘life.’ It presents in its com- 
pleteness a drama of the dealings with men which 
God has initiated and carries through. Accordingly 
it remains a decisive criterion of every dialectic in 
theology, whether it really does justice to that actual 
drama. It is unquestionable that that is its 
intention. But even so there is the danger of 
subjecting the facts to logical treatment and of 
indulging in generalizations by means of ideas. 
How easily may the actual vis-a-vis of God and 
man become an intellectual antithesis, an abstract 
separation ; how easily may the living God and the 
actual man become the merely conceptual opposi- 
tion of transcendence and immanence, of life and 
death, of eternity and time! Then theology gets 
entangled in contradictions of thought. From this 
dilemma it proceeds to deliver itself by very 
questionable activities. Either it permits things 
which are logically inconsistent to call one another 
into existence by a rhythmical process. In this 
case every thesis becomes merely a springboard 
for reaching an antithesis, and the negation swings 
back to a position on the other side. Of necessity 
and under compulsion! This rhythmical dialectic 
no longer shows any respect for the freedom of the 
Divine activity in the drama. On the human side 
there remains an Up and Down, a To and Fro 
between two points, between Yes and No, restless, 
bewildered, or a mere state of poise in the equili- 
brium of conflicting motives. That makes an end 
of certainty and means merely the formulation of 
what is problematical, but no solution. Ora tauto- 
logical dialectic boldly postulates the identity of all 
opposites, and declares : need zs deliverance, trouble 
is redemption, judgment is grace, death 7s life. 
That is an act of despair that has no right to be 
called ‘Christian faith’; it is a game at one’s 
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own expense and risk, an act of violence, a 
trick. 

Nevertheless the dialectic theology knew how to 
avoid this danger, to this extent at least that it 
did not again develop into a formal method and 
degenerate into technique and routine. It retained 
a clear eye for the reality of an actual life of relation- 
ship, and saw beside its tensions also the oppor- 
tunities of resolving the tension. Modern theo- 
logians, in particular, realized anew, what others 
had always firmly held, that the fact of a mediator- 
ship is decisive for the nature of Christianity. To 
be a Christian means to believe in a mediator. 
Although human conceit may take offence at this 
fact, Christian scholarship sees the gulf of a sever- 
ance which God has bridged. Thus E. Brunner 
developed the realism of faith in the personal figure 
of the mediator. Only in Christ the Mediator do 
we come to know ourselves as that which we really 
are. There the will of God is understood, ‘the 
good ’ is realized in justification, morality ceases to 
be a mere postulate. 

In its essential form as Word, also, the fact of a 
mediatorship finds once more its value recognized 
in the most recent German theology. A glance at 
leading men from Kaehler and Schlatter past 
Thmels and Schaeder to Heim, Barth, Brunner, 
and Althaus clearly indicates the place where 
reference to the Word is decisive for theology (cf. 
W. Vollrath, Das Problem des Wortes, 1925). Ex- 
perience of God and religious perception within 
Christianity come to pass in reality only through 
the Word. It is also the final unique foundation 
of Christian life and knowledge. Where human 
self-reliance and self-knowledge are found wanting, 
everything depends on the comfort, the guidance, 
and the authority of the Word. Where so-called 
values or ideas are only postulates or are nothing 
more than mere possibilities, a Word leads to 
realization. Through the Word the presence of 
God, the presence of Jesus, becomes a fact, and 
through that presence there is enacted a life-drama 
with crisis and dénouement. To understand ‘the 
meaning of this, one should chiefly bear in mind 
the peculiar place which the Word holds in inter- 
course between persons. It always stands in the 
middle between personal members of a fellowship. 
It separates and unites them, an ‘I’ and a ‘ thou.’ 
The Word is, however, not only a means of com- 
munication between two. The third also has to be 
considered: ‘He’ speaks. Moreover, God reveals 
Himself to the individual as to the religious com- 
munity by the Word alone (soli verbo). And con- 
trariwise, everything is urgent for the Word, 
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everything hangs on the Word. It is like a 
magnet which attracts. It gives faith direction 
and its own peculiar character. Faith holds 
firmly to the Word which has become decisive 
for its actual existence, binding and obligatory — 
for the existential life and its behaviour. This 
propensity for the Word is a fact which has 
already played a great part in the profane life of | 
the spirit. It should receive still more attention 
from the psychology of religion and be taken into 
account by theology. For faith means nothing 
else than ‘ to cleave to the Word ’ (adhaerere verbo). 
There is a series of word-forms which play a 
specific part in life and in the sciences. (1) The 
lyric-expressive Word. The Word appears here as 
the expression of psychical excitation : ‘it seems so 
to me.’ As direct expression it may also com- 
municate inspiration. Psychology is competent to 
deal with cases of that kind. (2) The epic-narrative 
Word: ‘it happened once upon a time.’ Such a 
Word is document and monument ; as record and 
source it conveys a tradition, it reports and mediates 
between the past and the present. Here the 
science of history meets the case; the historical 
method brings facts on to the field. (3) The Word 
as the receptacle of an idea, as the sign or symbol 
of a truth, of value and meaning. This is the 
phenomenological form of the Word; logical 
processes or dialectic methods can come into play 
here. (4) The discussive or dramatic Word of 
direct address which presents a person before 
another in concrete fashion and sets both in an 
existential relation of simultaneity, in such a way 
that they no longer ignore one another but can find 
a modus vivendi. ‘The sociological method would 
perhaps in a tentative way be competent to deal 
with verbal transactions of this kind, in which a 
presence is realized. This method leads the 
scientific understanding near the actual nature and 
the specific function of the Word ; we have called 
it the pontifical Word (Das Problem des Wortes, 
p- 167). As such it brings God to man, and man 
to God. Through the Word they become present 
to one another. (The Word creates presence, 
since it establishes a relationship.) ‘They have 
communion with one another through the Word, 
whether it be the Word of revelation or of prayer. 
The Word is now no longer merely an instigator, 
the bearer of tradition or doctrine. Itisa reciprocal 
Word in an exchange of words, and as reciprocal 
Word it is intercourse, and as intercourse it is” 
address, demand, prayer, or encouragement, 
authority, invitation, permission. All these are 
dramatic events of life in general. On every hand 
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they bring about the recognition of the pontifical 
function of the Word. As one would expect, 
theology is most deeply interested in this side of 
the matter. 

Along with its pontifical significance we have 
also (in Das Problem des Wortes, p. 207 ff.) emphasized 
the transcendental function of the Word. The 
Word is not merely a medium of association, it is 
a medium of understanding. The ‘I’ finds a 
‘thou’ or ‘he’ only by the way of the Word 
which comes upon it from the farther side. In 
that way it gathers ideas and perceptions which 
are really appropriate to the other. There is not 
only a reliance on the Word, but also understanding 
by means of the same Word. Understanding is 
achieved only by the Word which had constituted a 
relationship beforehand. Accordingly it is never 
the self-conscious ‘I,’ but a Word which is the 
starting-point and the possibility of existential 
knowledge of God. No one has seen God at any 
time: that is a proof of Histranscendence. He 
dwells in a light that no man can approach unto. 
Man’s view is blocked up ; his eye is found wanting : 
that is a proof of his limitation and a motive for a 
humbling knowledge of self. Nevertheless there is 
a hearing and perception possible which gives rise 
to faith and through faith to knowledge of God. 
As means to a knowledge of God, the Word is 
transcendental. For man as he is the Word alone 
can be a proof of God. It is through the Word 
alone that God Himself gives proof of His existence. 
To this personal proof of His existence, the Word 
adds a qualitative precision of various kinds. God 
is the God of the covenant, of fellowship, of com- 
munion. He who is invisible, exalted above the 
world, holy, by His presence in the Word establishes 
a life of relation, in which man shares through 
worship and confession of faith. This specific 
fact distinguishes the Christian knowledge of God 
from the general conviction of theism. In the 
former case everything depends on the Word which 
is pontifical and transcendental. 

The ‘ Word of Life,’ however, came into being 
for history and time in the form of Scripture. It 
became a concrete possession for humanity as a 
book. The Word became text. ‘It is written.’ 
He who has understanding for the fact that Luther 
in trial and weakness was never weary of writing, 
He lives ! (vivit), can also appreciate what the fact 

of a written Word means for the man who is de- 
pendent on a comfort which is obvious. But now 
in all languages, in printed book and textual form, 
the same Word is to be found in its eternal monu- 
“mental character. It was translated, it passed 
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into every dialect, that it might have currency in 
every place and age. Historical interpretation and 
philology are occupied with the Word as text even 
to the deciphering and restoration of the rows of 
letters. Yet the task of showing to what extent 
the letter is spirit and the text is Word falls to that 
type of systematic theology, which is not disposed 
to sell the birthright of faith in the Word of life 
for a lentil-dish of abstract ‘ideas’ or questionable 
‘values.’ Such a theology no longer prides itself 
on its inwardness, and disclaims every vaunted 
self-assurance of a vyainglorious ‘I.’ Instead of 
that it gives and creates room for the Word which 
makes knowledge possible, after it has created 
fundamental relations of being and has placed man 
in actual situations. 

The Word of God is not bound, but although it 
is free from every man, it is none the less the servant 
of all in this that it has become Scripture and text. 
Thus it partakes of the self-emptying of the Logos. 
The eternal Word of God in its textual form has 
not remained uninjured in its passage through the 
ages. Scars and nail-marks are recognizable and 
precious even on the corpus biblicum. Nothing 
else is to be expected. They are marks of the 
sufferings of this present time. They are merely 
the price that had to be paid for the standing un- 
shaken of the Word of God alone in the course of 
history and in the succession of the generations. 
‘The Word is steadfast ; the man that is slothful 
passes away’ (verbum stat, homo socors praeter- 
jimit: Bengel, Gnomon, He 21). But there are 
wounds to bind up and services of the Good Sama- 
ritan to render. Even textual criticism can be 
practised in a spirit of that kind. The offence of 
Scripture has been overcome. Defects in the form 
of the text no longer lead one astray in dealing with 
the Word. Divine life and eternal truth proceed 
out of its fulness. 

Thus it seems as though a knightly theology had 
been born in Germany out of the crisis and had 
already begun its course. No one there to-day any 
longer desires to stand aloof in an attitude of 
indifference. Every one is ready to stake his 
utmost and is engaged in the business. No longer 
does any one hide behind a method, keeping him- 
self safe, but he fights with visor open and stands 
forth in the service of a positive proposition. For 
God is no longer a problem but reality. He who 
has become aware of God is able to speak to man. 
A knightly company has come from the Word and 
stands for the Word as indubitable message and 
proclamation even in its textual form. Even 
scientific theology is ready to bear witness to it 
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and lends itself to the service of preaching. It 
once more teaches one to wield ‘the sword of the 
spirit,’ and gives an account of the faith by which 
it is filled. It rests on Words, firmly and clearly. 
Therewith it confronts every reality, every power 
or authority of the world, the demons, and the 
devil. Above all, its chief desire is that hearty 
encouragement may not be wanting to the dis- 
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Wirginifius Puerisque. 
The Sky Pilot: 
A Whitsunday Address. 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., AYR. 


‘ Power from on high.’—Lk 24%. 


WE are all interested in boats, in making and 
sailing them. A strange thing was seen not long 
since in French waters. It was a boat, the size of 
a motor-launch, which had neither captain, nor 
engineer, nor crew. Yet it would dart off from 
the landing-stage, slow down, stop, turn to right 
or left, with uncanny exactness. And there was 
nobody on board, and nobody in sight! Yet 
when presently it turned to land it took the pier 
easily, and stopped dead. How was it done? 
There was nothing on land that you could see ; 
but just a tiny speck in the sky six miles away 
was an aeroplane, and it was the aeroplane that 
was controlling the boat by means of ‘ wireless.’ 
For aboard there were controls, and a radio-wave 
from the plane set a needle swinging, which made 
contact and released energy, setting the motor 
going as required. And all this, from a distance 
of six miles up in the sky ! 

A strange thing. Yet there is something 
stranger still! Your mind and nerves are a perfect 
wireless outfit. What messages and signals go 
tingling from brain to finger-tips! There you sit 
in that tiny apartment called your Will, controlling 
all the movements of mind and muscle. When a 
boy says that his hands witt go into his pockets 
of themselves, or that his feet tripped him up 
when coming downstairs, or that he can’r keep 
his mind on his lessons—well, you know, it’s not 
true. Or if a girl tells you she can’T keep her 
tongue quiet, or stop dangling her legs, or twiddling 
her fingers, you know that somebody up in that 
tiny B.B.C. station of hers ought to be dealt with ! 
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tressed, that the treasure of the certainty of salva- 
tion and truth may abide with the tempted ; in 
short, that the poor may have the gospel preached 
to them. The knightliness of a Christian theology 
would find in this its crowning glory. Gratifying 
advances in this direction are already in evidence. 
May they grow to the praise of God in science and 
in life ! 


—>- 


Study. 


All kinds of undesirable things, too, come scamper- 
ing or crawling or sneaking into the mind at 
times, and you can’t help them coming. But you 
can prevent them staying. Act instantaneously ! 
Signal ‘Pirates aboard,’ and throw them out. 
You are Captain, and what you say, goes. 

There’s an even more wonderful kind of control. 
You boys all love flying kites, watching them 
soaring and soaring, curvetting and diving. What 
a lovely feeling that tug at your arm as it strains 
and pulls. The kind of control I mean is some- 
thing like that tug. Long ago, strange things 

egan to happen in a little country far overseas. 
Many people commenced to behave in a most 
unaccountable way. Their lives had been hard, 
and they themselves were sad-eyed and depressed. 
Then something happened. And suddenly these 
serious-faced people began to be the happiest 
people to be seen anywhere. They would sing, 
and talk in a delighted way to one another. And 
the enthusiasm spread. People who had been 
timid before grew brave and fearless. Folk who 
had been going all wrong in their ways were 
suddenly switching on to the right tack. Old 
enemies shook hands, saying they had been foolish 
long enough. People whose word no one had 
relied on, became the soul of honour. And there 
was nothing any one could see to account for it 
all. It was that ‘ Power from on high’ of which 
every Whitsunday reminds us; the spirit of the 
Ascended Christ was in their midst. 

That Power is still the secret of the most splendid 
lives in the world. There are lads I know who 
couldn’t do a mean thing—couldn’t. One young 
fellow told me once that if he put out his hand to 
do something wrong, a Hand grasped his by the 
wrist—or so it seemed. ‘ How can I do this great 
wrong ?’ he asked. That Power from on high is 
the most wonderful thing in the world. It has 
sent people out to live brave unselfish lives. It 
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has kept them cool and faithful even amid the 
greatest dangers. 

Just in a flash, so swift you couldn’t count it, 
the impulse comes. Only one Person has the 
secret of these controls. Won’t you give the 
direction of your life into the hands of our great 
Sky Pilot ? 


Speaking with his Feet. 
By THE REVEREND J. PENRY PRYSE, BIRMINGHAM. 
“He speaketh with his feet.’—Pr 61°. 


‘Well,’ you say, ‘ this is a queer text. How can 
a man speak with his feet ? Surely there must be 
a mistake somewhere.’ And I thought the same 
thing myself, when I first read the text. But I 
soon discovered that everything was quite all right. 
There are many ways in which we can speak. 
For instance, we can speak with our eyes. A very 
long time ago, I went to a birthday party. I don’t 
remember a great deal about it, but I do remember 
a wonderful cake that was in the centre of the tea- 
table. I had two pieces, and was just about to 
have a third, when I caught my mother’s eye fixed 
on me. I left that third piece where it was, for 
that eye just said, ‘ Don’t you dare!’ and I didn’t 
dare either. Do you remember the story of how 
Peter denied Jesus? Jesus turned and looked on 
Peter,and that great big man went out into the night 
and cried like a boy. I often wonder what the eyes 
of Jesus said to Peter ; I sometimes think I know, 
and that they have said the very same thing to me. 
Then there are some people who talk with their 
fingers. I know two boys who are deaf. I wish 
you could see them chatting together; they talk 
about football and cricket, wireless and dogs, and 
all kinds of wonderful things. Though they only 
use their fingers, yet they can talk as quickly as you 
ean, and I really think they can shout just as loud. 
Yes, and I know a man who talks with his arms. 
“Wonderful!’ you say. Yes, it is wonderful ; 
and you know the man I mean. He stands right 
in the centre of our busy city ; he is the policeman 
who controls the traffic. What a lot he has to say 
during the time he stands there. Never a bus, nor 
a tram, nor a cycle, nor a car passes him but he 
has something to say. Some of the traffic he 
calls on, and some of it he stops. Yet not one 
word comes out of his mouth; he does all this 
talking with his arms. 
, So, you see, there are many ways in which we can 
speak, and our text tells us that one way is with 
ur feet. Now boys and girls often speak this way, 
d I want you to listen to what they say. 
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Sometimes our feet speak of anger. One day I 
saw something in a house that hurt me very much. 
In the corner of a room was a little girl of whom I 
am very fond. I had always thought that she was 
very pretty, but I didn’t think so that day. There 
she stood—her little hands clenched tight, her face 
all of a scowl. She was talking, not with her 
mouth, but with her feet. Stamp, stamp, stamp 
went her little feet on the floor. Yes, those stamp- 
ing feet were shouting out for every one to hear 
that this little girl was overcome by temper. 
‘ Dancing with rage,’ is what daddy calls it. 

Our feet may speak of cruelty. Have you ever 
seen a boy kick a dog? JI have. I felt sorry for 
the dog, but I was more sorry for the boy. That 
boy comes to my Sunday school. The next 
Sunday I had a good look at him. Judging by his 
face, you would have thought that he was kind and 
gentle, just like your big brother. Faces do some- 
times deceive us, but feet don’t; and this boy’s 
feet told me that this lad would grow up into a 
cruel man if he did not take care. 

Then, again, our feet may speak of bad sportsman- 
ship. I very often go to watch the schoolboys play 
football. Between you and me, I would much 
rather watch the boys play than the men, any day 
of the week. At one match there was a clever 
forward who beat the opposing back, again and 
again. Finally, the back, when he thought the 
referee couldn’t see, tripped the forwardup. Every 
one seemed to know what had happened ; even the 
referee did, for he blew his whistle and went and 
spoke to the lad. Now that boy was a clever 
player, but he was a poor sportsman, and his feet 
told me so. 

Of course, our feet can speak of good things. 
We had nearly forgotten this. I once heard of a 
man who used to live in a cellar. Level with the 
pavement was the window. All day long people 
passed by, but all that he could see was their feet. 
But the feet fascinated him. He would sit there 
for hours watching them, and in the end he could 
tell what sort of people they belonged to. The 
feet used to speak to him of kindness, or love, or 
sacrifice. 

I know an old sailor whose feet are so crushed 
that he cannot use them one little bit. A long 
time ago he was a member of the lifeboat crew. 
One stormy night his boat pulled out to a wrecked 
and sinking ship. In the rescuing of the crew, his 
feet were so damaged that he was never able to 
use them again. Whenever I go home, I always 
go to see him, and I never look at his feet without 
seeming to hear them saying, ‘ Old Jack is a fine 
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old man, who gave his feet to save others.’ 
his feet speak of bravery and courage. 

We often say of Jesus, ‘ No man ever spake like 
this man.’ It is true. But we should also remem- 
ber that the Feet of Jesus speak ; they also have 
a message for the boys and girls. Have you for- 
gotten the story of Thomas who was so slow to 
believe that Jesus had risen from the dead? 
Unless he should see the wound prints in the hands 
and the feet, he wasn’t going to believe. And one 
day Jesus came to Thomas and said, ‘ Look here, 
Thomas, here are my feet, and here are the wound- 
prints.’ All Thomas could do was to fall down and 
worship his Lord and Master. I wonder if Jesus 
is saying something like that to us this morning ; 
I wonder if His wounded feet are telling us of His 
love and His sacrifice ; I wonder if we can kneel 
with Thomas at His feet and just say, ‘My Lord 
and my God.’ 


Yes, 


The Grit in the Oyster. 


By THE REVEREND ALEXANDER SMALL, B.D., 
BorEHAM Woop. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant 
man, seeking goodly pearls.’—Mt 13*°. 


You like to travel by train, don’t you, and to 
put your head out of the carriage window. Well, 
what did you do, when you put your head out once 
too often, and a piece of cinder from the engine 
flew into your eye? I know. As soon as you 
felt the pain, you began rubbing your eye with 
the back of your hand; then you took out your 
handkerchief ; and then you pulled one lid over 
the other, but the grit remained and the pain 
became worse. Then what did you do? Well, 
if you were wise, you just sat still and closed your 
eye until it filled with water (not with real tears 
of grief, of course, because you were too brave to 
cry) and washed the cinder out. 

Well, I wonder if you know what some oysters 
do when they get a piece of grit between their 
shell and the skin which is just inside it. The 
oyster can’t rub the grit out because it hasn’t any 
hands. Even if it tried to get rid of the grit it 
couldn’t ; but it does something much better. 
Round and round the tiny speck of grit it winds 
layer after layer of some curious stuff, until a 
beautiful pearl is formed. What a wonderful way 
of dealing with something that hurts, isn’t it, to 
make it into a beautiful pearl ? 

That is just the way that God wants us to deal 
with the things that hurt us in life: He wants us 
to make them into beautiful pearls. Perhaps you 
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lose a match at cricket or football. It makes your 
heart very sore. You can sulk and be miserable. 
You can say the other side didn’t play the game, 
or the umpire or referee wasn’t fair; but that will 
only make you feel worse. 
disappointment ; you wanted very much to win. 
Yet you can’t alter it; but you can do something 
better. You can say, ‘ Well, we failed this time ; 
the other side was the better team, they deserved 
to win; but we’ll try to beat them next time.’ 
And you can go about with a cheerful face, and 
with a high courage ; and so you will be turning 
that disappointment into a pearl. 

Or somebody calls you a horrid name. It hurts 
you. You feel like calling hima very horrid name 
back again, or perhaps in a worse way having 
your own backon him. There is one thing you 
can’t do, you can’t get rid of that name; it has 
been spoken, and has sunk into your heart and 
mind. What will you do? Jesus tells us that 
when any one does that to us we are to pray for 
him, and to treat him kindly. That’s a very hard 
thing to do; but it is a very beautiful thing to 
do; and every prayer we offer for the one who 
calls us horrid names is just like covering the 
wound of the heart with a layer of mother-of-pearl, 
and turning the hurt into a beautiful gem. 


Dr. Whyte tells of a famous Greek named Pericles. — 
He had been speaking one day in the market-place, — 


and while he was talking, a man in the crowd in- 
terrupted him, and called him all the unkind 
names he could think of. Even when Pericles had 
finished speaking and was walking home, this man 
followed him, and called after him, using the most 
vile language. But Pericles went quietly on until 
he reached his house. Then what do you think he 
did? Call for a policeman to have the man locked 
up? Not at all; he called his servant, told him 
to get a lantern and light it, for the night was very 
dark, and then to go after the man and lighten 
his path home so that he might not stumble. I 
think Pericles made a wonderful pearl that day; 
don’t you ? 

Our Lord Jesus turned all the hurts of His heart 
into pearls. Jesus had been ever so kind to Peter, 
but when He was taken by the Roman soldiers, 
Peter was so afraid he might get into trouble 
himself that he said he did not even know Jesus. 
How unkind! It hurt Jesus; but He turned the 
wound into a pearl, for after He rose from the 
dead He sent a special message of love to Peter. 

And Jesus did something more wonderful still. 
When men took Jesus, and struck Him with their 
hands, and at last pierced His hands and His feet 


Of course, it is a great — 
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and nailed Him to the Cross, He spoke no angry 
word, He had no angry thoughts, He just made of 
those wounds in His heart the most wonderful of 
all pearls by praying for His murderers, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 


The CGBristian Pear. 
SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 
The Supreme Quest. 


‘ Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 
life, whereunto thou art also called.’—1 Ti 61. 


It is impossible to apprehend the true bearing 
of this exhortation without reading in connexion 
with it the whole chapter of which it forms part. 
The recipient of this apostolic letter, a young man 
who has been placed in a position of some spiritual 
authority, is being bidden to avoid all worldly 
seductions and concentrate his desires upon the 
one great thing which constitutes his vocation. 

Then follows a solemn adjuration to be faithful 
to his commission until the second coming of 
Christ, whenever that might be. 

It has been conjectured that the fine ringing 
succession of appellations—Blessed and only Poten- 
tate, King of kings, and Lord of lords, the sole 
possessor of immortality, dwelling in light un- 
approachable, whom mortal eye has never beheld 
—formed part of an early Christian hymn, sung in 
the regular assemblies of the Church for worship. 
As a description of the Supreme Being it may have 
been derived from contemporary Greek sources ; 
Platonists could and did use this kind of language ; 
it was common enough among the Gnostics. Does 
it here refer to God the Father only, or to God as 
revealed in Christ ? There is good reason to believe 
that it includes both. It is God in Christ who is 
the supreme object of the soul’s quest, but remains 
ever hidden and remote except as self-communi- 
cated to the heart that seeks Him in humility, 
faith, and love. 

There is therefore an intentional importance in 
what is here so earnestly urged upon a youthful 
servant of Christ. He is to maintain a warfare 
for his faith, to lay firm hold upon eternal life and 
let all lesser things go, to put away from himself 
everything that would hinder him from attaining 
to the one all-inclusive good that man can know 

this or any other world. 

We do no violence to the meaning of the counsel 
so impressively given in these terms if we say that 

€ appearing or manifestation of Christ, here 

uded to as the Christian’s dearest hope, can be 


24 
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mystically as well as historically construed. There 
is plentiful justification for this statement, not 
only in the Pauline letters, but in the Johannine 
writings. That the primitive Church lived in the 
intense expectation of the visible return of Christ 
in glory is, of course, obvious to any reader of the 
New Testament ; but it is equally true that that 
consummation was felt to be anticipated in the 
experience of those who had laid hold on eternal 
life. There is a revelation of Christ in the sanctified 
soul, a parousia, an unveiling of the Divine majesty 
in the inmost shrine of our being, which is in itself 
salvation, or rather the realization thereof, and is 
the most precious possession that any of us can 
either know or desire as long as we dwell in this 
our earthly tabernacle. The message of the text, 
then, is just this. The one fundamental reality 
behind all that we know about ourselves and the 
world in which we live is the being of God. If we 
could uncover, if only for a moment, that under- 
lying, all-pervading, all-comprehending Divine life 
without which nothing is or could be, we should be 
utterly at rest about the problem of living in all 
its vast and various modes and meanings. 

This is what sanctified souls, the adepts of the 
spiritual life, have always told us with united voice, 
But there are those among the voices of to-day, 
as in every previous age, who tell us something 
very different about the ultimate mystery of exist- 
ence; and if they be right, it were surely better 
that we should know the truth, however unwelcome. 
We are all standing, as it were, before a drawn 
curtain—the curtain that veils from us the great 
secret, the knowledge of which would explain 
everything, including ourselves. What is on the 
other side of that curtain ?—not on the other side 
of death, but on the other side, the inner side, of all 
the knowledge we at present possess of what we 
are and whence we came. 

There are those, of course, and they are not few, 
who do not want to know what is on the other 
side. These are what we may rightly call material- 
ists—not in theory, but in practice. Materialism 
as a theory is dead; no one really holds it now ; 
but materialism in practice is very much alive. 
Perhaps there never was a time in the history of 
our civilization when men were so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the things of sense or so satisfied 
therewith, to the virtual exclusion of all interest 
in the things of the spirit. 

On the other hand, there are some serious minds 
which insist that there is nothing on the other 
side of the curtain. Bertrand Russell is a very 
able thinker, though a pessimistic one, and he and 
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all his school declare emphatically that the quest 
in which we are here and now engaged is sheer 
waste of time, that religion is merely a pathetic 
delusion, a soporific, a drug wherewith we try to 
give ourselves pleasant dreams. 

This is a charge frequently brought against 
adherents of the Christian faith, but it is quite 
untrue. No ordinary mind can rest for long in 
what it suspects to be a lie; we are under compul- 
sion to face the truth, however dark it be. Russell, 
and those who think with him, would not admit 
that they were materialists—nor are they in the 
strict sense of the term; they do not blink facts 
nor affect an optimism for which they see no 
justification in the constitution of things. But 
there are other teachers, such as H. G. Wells, who 
try to delude themselves and us by a continual 
whooping about the greatness and the glory, the 
wonder and the triumph, the splendour and success 
that still await humanity on this planet. This is 
a creed that accords well with the mechanization 
of the globe that is so rapidly gomg on. The 
achievements of science are indeed stupendous and 
we do well to admire them ; but if we seek to make 
of them a substitute for the fulfilment of our 
spiritual cravings, we are woefully self-deceived. 
In the last resort the individual matters more than 
society, paradoxical though it sound to say so; 
and the individual has little to gain from all this 
speeding up of life which is going on. Leave God 
out of the reckoning, and the future of the individual 
is but little brighter than it ever was. Here is a 
power which all men know, an inner urge which 
all men feel, compelling them on occasion to super- 
human effort in obedience to high spiritual vision, 
but a power that knows nothing of their toils and 
sorrows, cares nothing for their moral grandeurs, and 
leaves them to perish hopelessly at the last. Do not 
let us hoodwink ourselves : this is a gospel of despair. 

A distinguished soldier, a man of fine religious 
nature, as is true of so many of the world’s best 
fighters, put forth a book of confessions years ago, 
wherein he told how his own thoughts were brought 
to a focus on this point. Walking along a country 
road he was run down by an automobile and 
seriously injured. For months he lay in hospital, 
enduring the most terrible pain while slowly 
struggling back to life, and here is what he says 
about it: ‘I have described my sufferings at 
length and in detail, not because there was any- 
thing unusual in them, but because they are so 
very common, because there is so much worse 
suffering in the world, and because, reflecting on 
all this suffering, I could not help asking myself 
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whether the usual view of things could possibly be 


correct—that we were under the care and guardian- 
ship of a kind and almighty Being who was ever 
watching over us to protect us from all evil.’ 
What is there, he asked, behind the veil of mystery 
that shadows all mortal existence? The answer 
to this challenge is the text, which is in itself a 
challenge, as this noble-minded soldier ultimately 
realized. There is an indefeasible experience 
which all men may have, but at a price. As 
Dean Inge says, God never intended to make faith 
easy ; the highest values in life have to be fought 
for and won. 

Dr. Rufus Jones reminds us that We all have to 
live by two sets of values, primary and secondary 
—those which are rightly termed eternal, and those 
which are temporal. The latter include all the 
ordinary, everyday ends of our activity—the 
winning of food and shelter, the maintenance of 
health and home, the service of those we love and 
of the community to which we belong. But in 
all these and apart from them there is a greater 
and more abiding good to be sought, a good which 
will still be ours in undiminished fullness—nay, 
in greater and more glorious measure—when all 
things earthly have passed away. 

But there can be no compromise. It will mean 
that we are being made over again, as it were, in | 
the likeness of our Lord. It will mean, for instance, © 
as old Thomas a Kempis puts it, that we shall 
strive as earnestly to escape being honoured and 
praised and admired by men as others do the 
opposite. It will mean that we centre our thoughts 
and aims as intensely on spiritual reality as others 
do on secular success. And then by and by the 
miracle will happen. The curtain will lift. We 
shall become as sure of God and of the fire of His 
love that burns up all the corruption of our nature 
as other men are sure of money or pleasure or 
gratified ambition. And we shall never want to 
exchange the one for the other. When the love of 
God lays hold of us, when we become conformed — 
to the likeness of Christ, we are at the very heart — 
of the mystery of existence.t 


WHITSUNDAY. 
A Call to the Indifferent. : 
“This people say, The time is not come, the time — 
that the Lord’s house should be built.-—Hag 1°. 
A temple in ruins is a mournful spectacle at any 
time, but when the pile of ruins is a symbol of — 


1R. J. Campbell, in If I had only One Sermon to : 
preach, 89. | 
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departed glory the gloom is deepened. That was 
the feeling of the Jews when they looked upon 
their desolate sanctuary in Jerusalem. Depression, 
poverty, and worldliness combined to produce in 

_them a spirit of religious indifference. But the 
prophet Haggai, a man who knew their weaknesses, 
their difficulties and their possibilities, comes on 
the scene with a great challenge, an invigorating 
charge and a welcome promise of change. 

1. The challenge.—Nineteen years had elapsed 
since Cyrus had issued an edict permitting the Jews 
to return to their native country. The Temple was 
still in ruins and the people shied at the onerous 
task of building until Haggai hurled a challenge at 
them. He analysed their reasons for their continued 
inactivity, and the truth which they would not own 
to themselves, at last, got home, and stirred them 
into activity. They caught sight of their duty and 
—looked for their tools. 

Psychologists tell us that the reasons which 
people assign for their actions are sometimes nothing 
but camouflage ; that the real reasons are repressed. 
What they term ‘ censor ’ causes the real reason for 
certain courses of action to be veiled, so that even 
the actor himself is deluded. But an expert in 
mental science is able to reveal the hidden motive 

to the man himself, and it will often come home to 
him with the force and conviction of a revelation. 
He is unmasked ; his motive-life is revealed. In 
this way the psychologist becomes the interpreter 
of the drama of man’s conscious and unconscious 
life, and he may be staggered at the meanness and 
duplicity of his under-life, but the revelation of it is 
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and others on dreadnoughts, but for national reasons 
there is no common agreement, and thus the pro- 
ceedings are held up by the people who protest that 
‘the time has not yet come.’ The temple of the 
Eternal is unbuilt because nations fail to rise to an 
adventurous realization of ideals that are larger, 
deeper, and diviner than their own personal or 
national interests. 

2. The charge-—The prophet calls upon these 
people to reflect upon their ways. Some of them 
had been praying for years to be restored to their 
own country, but the reasons for repatriation were 
political and social rather than religious. They 
sought to establish themselves in comfort and 
security, but neglected to rebuild the Temple which 
represented the spiritual interests of the com- 
munity. They had a livelier concern for their own 
personal comforts than for the claims of God. That 
might be said of thousands of people to-day. ‘ Con- 
sider your ways,’ cried the prophet; ‘reflect on 
your way of living, lest the feverish attention you 
give to your personal and temporal affairs push God 
into the background, if not out of life altogether.’ 
There was something else in ruins in Jerusalem 
besides the Temple—the noblest ideals of the nation, 
and the aspirations of the soul. It was not so much 
a temple in ruins that caused the greatest distress 
of soul to Haggai, as the self-centred life which the 
ruined Temple symbolized. The whole bent of 
social and national life was away from the sanctuary. 
And that means more than inattention to the 
externals of religion, it generally implies a departure 
from its spirit and essence; for the form and 


essence of religion are closely related. We all need 
the larger inspiration of corporate worship. No 
soul is so perfect, and so self-contained that it can 
afford to cut itself off from corporate spiritual 
fellowship. Therefore, ‘ Consider your ways.’ 
Haggai charged the people to reflect ; he also 
charged them to act. They found abundance of 
stones for the new temple round about them, from 
the ruins of the old temple, and the walls of the 
city, but they had to go into the forest on the hill- 
side for timber. They had to do some climbing for 
the materials. It wasn’t all about their feet ; they 
had to climb, to strive. And so, indeed, must we 
climb if we are to get suitable materials for character- 
building. We climb when we pray, when we aspire, 
when we mediate, when we perform an unpleasant 
duty, and when we trample upon our lower nature 
in the endeavour to attain something noble and of 
transcendent worth. 
3. The change.—It is no small task to stir up the 
lethargic, and it is no easy task to keep them going 


frequently the starting-point of a new and nobler 
dife. 

_ The Book of Haggai begins abruptly, and the 
_prophet’s reference to his people betrays a note of 
impatience and disapproval. Listen: ‘ This people 
say ’—they have said it right along ; they still say 
it, ‘the time has not yet come to build the temple of 
the Eternal.’ But Haggai declared it was selfish- 
ess, worldliness, and absorption in their own per- 
al affairs that accounted for their neglect of the 
_larger issues which ought to interest all the members 
of the community. Not only had they neglected to 
paid the temple, but they had resisted and resented 
every former appeal in favour of rebuilding it. 

\ 


_ We cannot brush this aside with the remark that 
it is ancient Jewish history ; it is modern history. 
“The time has not yet come.’ Think of the great 
eforms that are being held up by people who think 
that way. The Genevan Conference considers the 
eduction of armaments. Some are agreed on 
ies, some on submarines, some on air force, | 
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when started, and such was the experience of 
Haggai the prophet ; for as soon as the Jews began 
to build the new temple they encountered difficulties 
and discouragements. The first of these, no doubt, 
was the conscious lack of materials. They realized 
their poverty when they needed so much money to 
procure the wherewithal, and to hire labour. The 
prophet met this depressing feeling with an assur- 
ance of the inexhaustible resources of God: ‘ The 
silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts.’ And the message of Haggai was not 
unfounded, for Tattenai, the governor of the satrapy 
west of the Euphrates, was instructed by the Persian 
king to give the revenues of his satrapy to help the 
Jews to rebuild their temple; and again, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Darius, additional con- 
tributions were made out of the Persian exchequer. 

The second cause of discouragement was the con- 
sciousness that the new temple was inferior to the 
former one. No great soul likes to be engaged upon 
a task that does not promise the best results. We 
want our best to issue in excellence. The prophet 
sought to banish this mood of inferiority with a 
heartening reply: ‘Be strong, and work: my 
Spirit remaineth among you,’ said the Lord. The 
idea which the prophet had in his mind was that 
God would not wait until the temple was completed 
before He would come to them ; He was with them 
already, present to help them in the work of re- 
building. This is a truth which we ourselves might 
well take to heart, that God is not going to wait 
until we are complete and perfect in character before 
He takes up His abode withus. He is with us while 
we build. Every good intention, every unselfish 
act, every prayer we offer for a holier life, finds 
God present with us ; indeed, the very existence of 
these holy longings and gestures towards goodness 
is a proof that God is already with us, and working 
within us. Are they not the outcome of the opera- 
tion of His Holy Spirit upon our souls ? 

The third cause of discouragement was the 
apparent lack of Divine approval. The ills which 
had befallen the nation when the Temple was in 
ruins were attributed to the neglect of the House 
of God. It was the Jew’s conception of the relation 
of goodness to temporal prosperity. The prophet 
points out to them that God had not yet had a 
chance to show His approval in richer harvests. 
He assured them, however, that from the day they 
began to build the temple, God had said: ‘ From 
this day will I bless you.’ 

Let this message ring in our souls all the days of 
our life. From the very moment we undertake 
any good work, we may rest assured that God’s 
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blessing is resting upon us. These people saw no 
immediate change in their circumstances, but the 
temple was going up, and that was a blessing, both 
to themselves and to the nation—the greatest 
blessing of all. In every good work we do, God 
still says, ‘My Spirit remaineth with you’; and 
from the very day we try to make our ideals real, 
God says, ‘ From this day will I bless you.’ ? 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
The Doctrine of the Trinity. 
‘ They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 


holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come.’—Rey 48. 


Surely once a year at least, on this day which 
has been set apart by the Church for the contempla- 
tion of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, we shall 
do well to give it a little earnest thought. It is 
very needful to get help for our daily life. But 
very often the things which are really practical 
and helpful seem at first sight quite remote from 
the purpose. How, for instance, does the mariner 
learn to steer his way through stormy oceans ? 
By studying the laws of the heavenly bodies. And 
how does the astronomer learn those laws? By 
studying the abstract principles of mathematics. 
Both of these sciences seem far enough removed 


from the practical work of seamanship, but without ~ 


them safe navigation is hardly possible. 
Now practical religion is just a kind of spiritual 
navigation. We are launched on the great ocean 


of time, and it is very important that we should ~ 


know how to steer our little boat so that we may 
bring it at last to the haven of Eternal peace. 
We must not be ignorant of principles which rule 
the Eternal heavens. To know God is the most 
needful and practical of all knowledge. 

Men don’t die for a metaphysical abstraction 
unless they believe it embodies a truth on the 
faith of which they can dare to die. It is not a 


freak of fancy that has sent the doctrine of the | 


Holy Trinity down the ages and keeps it living 
still. 
Name expresses entered into the hearts of men 
and revealed the fullness of a Divine hope. The 
Trinity is, in fact, a practical truth, or it is nothing. 
It contains all we know or can know about God. 

In the Westminster Catechism we have a defini- 
tion of the Trinity which has never been surpassed 
for brevity and accuracy. ‘There are Three 
Persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one God, the 

1G. Rees, How to handle Life, 43. 
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same in substance, equal in power and glory.’ 
The controversies and decisions of centuries are 
wrapt up in that sentence. But more than these, 
the memories of personal struggle, fear, hope, and 
final triumph. ‘ The Trinity is the point in which 
all Christian ideas and interests unite; at once 
the beginning and the ehd of all insight into 
Christianity.’ It presents to us the full object of 
worship. ‘ And the Catholic Faith is this, that we 
worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; 
neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the 
Substance.’ 

It is an unfortunate word, that word ‘ Person,’ 
but there is no better, and we must remember it 
is used here not in its English but in its Latin 
sense. It is intended to express the threefold 
distinction in the Divine Being. It is, in fact, a 
description thrown out in default of a better. A 
clever writer has recently called it ‘a blundering 
mistranslation of the original version of the Creed.’ 
That is hardly fair. Of course, if we take the word 
in its ordinary sense, the creed is a contradiction, 
and if we go back to its original sense the creed is 
simply foolish. But if we take it as an attempt 
to express the manifold riches of the Being of God, 
as it has been revealed to us, and the fact that the 
Unity of God is not merely a unity of number 
but a unity of living personal consciousness, then 
it may be inadequate, but it conveys a real mean- 
ing: ‘ The Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God; and yet are they not three 
Gods but one God.’ 

There are many illustrations which have been 
given, all of them more or less defective, but all 
helping to show the reasonableness of this gospel 
doctrine of God. If for instance we take the mind 
of man and consider the three powers—intellect, 
affection, and will—they are separate and distinct, 
and yet they are one. The whole man is in each. 
But no illustration can be complete. Here is one 
of the best. Let us remember that the Trinity is 
not a description of God, but a description of God 
so far as He has been made known to us, and a 
description of God in so far as that knowledge bears 
upon our salvation. Unless we keep hold of this 
the Trinity will always remain a riddle. It is God 
in relation to the sinner, in relation to His fallen 
child. Well, let us imagine a strong nation which 
had settled young and vigorous colonies all over 
the world. One of them has broken into revolt. 
The Fatherland desires to win them back to loyalty. 
It sends an Embassy, its choicest son. He is a 
stranger in the new land. He lives among the 
people and makes their life his own, and tries to 
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restore the spirit of loyalty by showing what the 
Fatherland really is. That is exactly what we are 
taught to believe God has done. He sends His 
Son. Could we imagine any better words to ex- 
press ‘ Two persons and one substance’? That is 
God, Father, and Son. One but distinct. No 
Father unless there be a Son. No Son unless there 
be a Father. And so Christ comes to the world. 
Men had ceased to believe that God could dwell 
in the temple of human life. He became Incarnate. 
The Son of God took our nature upon Him. And 
so He taught us that we ‘ have access to divinity.’ 
The spirit of the Fatherland, slumbering before, 
awoke to life and rose anew within the breasts of 
rebels— So through Christ Jesus we all have 
access by one spirit unto the Father.’ We quote 
the words of Bishop Brooks: ‘ First there is the 
Creative Deity from which the soul sprang, and 
to which it is struggling to return—the Divine End, 
God the Father. Then there is the Incarnate 
Deity which makes that return possible by the 
exhibition of God’s love—the Divine method, 
God the Son. And then there is this infused Deity, 
this Divine energy in the Soul itself, taking its 
capacities and setting them homeward to the 
Father, the Divine power of salvation, God the 
Holy Spirit.’ To the Father through the Son by 
the Spirit. If we recur a moment to the figure 
which we used a while ago—God is the Divine 
Fatherland of the human soul; Christ is like the 
Embassy, part and parcel of that Fatherland, 
which comes out to win it back from its rebellion ; 
and the Holy Spirit is the Fatherland wakened in 
the rebellious colony’s own soul. He is the newly 
living loyalty. When the colony comes back, 
the power that brings it is the Fatherland in it 
seeking its own. So when the soul comes back to 
God, it is God in the soul that brings it. So we 
believe in the Divine power, one with the Divine 
method and the Divine end in God the Spirit, 
one with the Father and the Son. 

Beyond this we cannot go. And beyond this 
we dare not go, even if we could. But if we have 
got as far as this, we can understand what the 
great saints and heroes were fighting for in those 
early centuries when they seemed to be lost in 
mere metaphysical quibbles. We can understand 
what a modern hero no less brave and saintly 
meant when he said, ‘My heart demands the 
Trinity as much as my reason. I want to be sure 
that God cares for us, that God is our “Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed Himself 
for us. I do not want merely to love Christ, a 
Christ, some creation or emanation of God’s, whose 
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will and character for aught I know may be different 
from God’s. I want to love and honour the abysmal 
God Himself, and none other will satisfy me. No 
puzzling texts will rob me of this rest for my heart 
that Christ is the exact counterpart of Him in whom 
we live and move and have our being. I say boldly 
if the doctrine of the Trinity be not in the Bible, 
it ought to be: for the whole spiritual nature of 
man cries out for it.’ 

The Trinity and the Trinity alone can satisfy 
the whole spiritual nature of man. When we strip 
it of the husks in which men’s little words have 
enclosed it, we get the golden grain of Eternal 
truth—truth to live on and truth to dieon. We get 
the Father our unchanging Friend, we get Christ 
the living Saviour, we get the Spirit, unerring 
Guide—and God all and in all. Would we find 
God the true home of our being? Then go out 
into the world. Heisthere. Let us range through 
the history of the ages. Heis there. Or come back 
to our own souls. He is there. 

In the glory of the summer sky, in the flowers 
of the earth, on the mountain summit, in the lonely 
glen, afar on the ocean or deep in the trackless 
desert, He is with us still. Turn from the world of 
Nature to the history of man. What is it there 
that arrests thought and compels adoration ? 
Not the loftiest height of imperial power, not the 
clearest vigour of creative intellect, not the amplest 
beauty of artistic conception. No—but purity and 
truth and love, the sacrifice of self for higher ends. 
Wherever through the ages such things have been, 
men pause and wonder and adore. Let us go back 
by any track we will along those eighteen centuries. 
We come at length to a reality beyond which it 
is impossible to go. This presence blocks every 
avenue of thought and stands at the fountain- 
head of every stream of activity which still flows. 
Miss it, and we drop the threads of time, the ages 
are meaningless, and history a dream. And what 
is it? It is the serene Presence of the Man of 
Sorrows, unique, Divine, the Saviour of the world, 
the Son of God. God manifest in the flesh—God 
in Nature, God in Christ, even this is not all. Let 
a man turn to his own soul and listen to that voice 
within which comes above all when he thinks of 
Jesus, when he considers His perfect character and 
His atoning love. Then He fulfils His great 
promise and the Trinity becomes a simple fact of 
experience in the Christian soul, ‘If a man love 
me he will keep my words: and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him,’ 4 


1A. W. Williamson, The Glovious Gospel, 210. 
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First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Scene of our Lord’s Ministry. 


‘ I have glorified thee on the earth.’—Jn 17*. 
‘I am glorified in them.’—Jn 17”. 


Two aspects of our Lord’s ministry—the scene 
of it and the test of its’success are complementary. 
The saying, ‘I am glorified in them’ balances and 
completes the earlier saying, ‘I have glorified 
thee on the earth.’ Thus we may well try to think 
of them together, and so gain a wider view of the 
whole truth which they express. 

Each points to a surpassingly wonderful contrast. 
First there is the contrast between the perfect 
life, which has formed the example and standard © 
for every later age and in which the Divine char- 
acter was most fully set forth among men, and the 
hard and humble surroundings in which it was 
passed. Then there is the contrast between Jesus 
and “His companions—hbetween His entire self- 
devotion, His limitless love, His unfailing faith in 
God, and their readiness to halt and grow weary 
even when they had set out upon the upward 
path. Yet, in spite of all, He identifies Himself 
with them. 

1. The contrast between the perfect life and its sur- 
roundings.—' I have glorified thee on the earth.’ 
To say that our Lord’s life and death took place on — 
the earth which we know, in this solid, everyday, — 
uninspiring world in which our lives are passed, — 
may seem a statement too obvious to make. But — 
can we claim to have realized it in all its meaning 
and fullness? Do we not often look at the gospel 
story through a kind of golden haze of unworldly 
beauty which has gathered round it since we first 
heard it told far back in childhood? And, if so, 
do we not in some degree, without being clearly 
aware of what we do, carry the thought of Jesus’ 
life away from the hard realities of earth to a dimly 
conceived dream-country of the religious imagina- 
tion ? But we cannot do this without missing a 
great part of the lesson which we are meant to draw 
from the records of that life which have come down 
to us. 

Palestine is a real country. As Dr. Rainy once 
said in pointing out what the Promised Land had 
meant to the Children of Israel: ‘A land was 
given—an actual land, with hills and valleys, corn 
and wine—with practical qualities, such as farmers 
could take account of ; but it was a land provided 
by God—a land in which God should dwell with 
them, a land in which He should carry on His 
dealings with them as one who gives His people 
inheritance,’ 


outward, material sphere. 
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Let us remember the years that passed before 
Jesus entered on His public ministry. In no other 
life-story is there so startling a contrast between 
the world-wide—nay, rather, the infinite—signi- 
ficance of the mission and the quietness and ob- 
scurity of the long years in which the workman was 
preparing himself and his tools for his future task. 

During our Lord’s short ministry, we remember 
how much of His time and strength was given to the 
work of healing the sick. If His journeys wearied 
His bodily frame, His work as a Healer of men 
must have thrown a heavy strain upon both body 
and spirit. The older view of our Lord, emphasizing 
almost exclusively the power of His Divine nature, 
took little account of this ; but our teachers of late 
years have rightly laid stress on the fact that this 
power was at all times exercised through the 
human nature which He shared with us. Consider 
the surroundings of His ministry, The towns in 
which ‘ most of his mighty works were done’ were 
all beside the Sea of Galilee, in that deep valley, 
hundreds of feet below sea-level, and in a climate 
hardly less enervating than that of Jericho itself. 
No European can safely spend the summer there 
even to-day ; and at that time, the crowded lanes 
of Capernaum—even more breathless and sweltering 
than those of other Eastern towns—and the pressure 
of the crowds surging around, might well have 
exhausted the strength even of one who failed to 
enter into the sorrows of those around him as 
Jesus did. But the burden rested heavily upon 
Jesus just because His sympathy was so swift and 
so complete. In the Gospels we do not see a 
divinely commissioned wonder-worker, exercising 
His miraculous power as if it were some external 
instrument placed in His hands for the relief of 
distress. Rather we see One who in healing others 
gave Himself. 

No great man ever finds his hardest trials in the 
Weariness and mono- 
tony are grievous things, but how little they weigh 
in the balance if sympathy, gratitude, and appre- 
ciation come to meet them. Let us remember how 
slowly and imperfectly even His immediate followers 
responded to His teaching and grasped His idea 


of His mission; how His family sought to place 


hindrances in His path, and His fellow-townsfolk 
were the last instead of the first to accept Him ; 


and how the spiritual guides of His people first 


suspected and then bitterly opposed and_perse- 
cuted Him—and we shall in some measure come to 
realize the extent to which our Lord entered into 
this supreme bitterness of the life of many of 


-earth’s greatest men, Yet He went on His way, 
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unshaken even though alone. The judgment of 
the centuries is no other than this—that in no other 
character in history, nor yet in the great works of 
the imagination, has the ideal for mankind been so 
clearly shown or the Divine Purpose so completely 
set forth. As the end drew near, Jesus had the 
right to say, ‘I have glorified thee on the earth.’ 

2. The contrast between Jesus and His companions. 
—‘Tam glorified in them’ balances and completes 
the earlier saying, ‘I have glorified thee on the 
earth.’ This, too, points to a surpassingly wonder- 
ful contrast—the contrast between Jesus and His 
companions—between His entire self-devotion, His 
limitless love, His unfailing faith in God, and 
their readiness to halt and grow weary even when 
they had set out upon the upward path. Yet, in 
spite of all, He identifies Himself with them. . ‘I 
am glorified in them.’ What can these amazing 
words mean if not this, that He, to whom His 
disciples owed all that they were and all the bright- 
ness of hope that shone around their lives, was 
content to accept as the reward of His work even a 
glimmering of light reflected from those who, at the 
first, had borrowed all from Him ? 

It is a contrast which cannot be overstated. On 
the one hand we see the moral majesty and stead- 
fastness of One who is sure alike of His mission and 
of the Father who sustains Him through it; on 
the other, the weak and fluctuating faith of those 
who only catch occasional glimpses of the truths 
by which their Master lives. Simon Peter, their 
leader, is the true type of all, in his impetuous 
bursts of devotion and his swift flashes of insight, 
followed but too rapidly by relapses into moral 
cowardice and the commonplace religious thinking 
of his day. The level of spiritual attainment which 
these men had reached would seem the very reverse 
of a vindication of their Master’s ministry. Yet He 
accepts their service and their devotion as honouring 
both His mission and Himself. 

Surely there must be some reason, lying perhaps 
beneath the surface, strong enough to explain a 
judgment which seems so strangely, so unaccount- 
ably, generous, 

First, then, we see in Jesus the insight of the true 
teacher, whose vision pierces beyond the failures 
visible to the casual gaze to that promise of high 
attainment which still remains hidden from the 
ordinary view. 

Again, it is possible,in describing the shortcomings 
and failures of the Eleven, to forget the reality of 
the sacrifice which they had made and of the 
devotion which they had shown. In spite of all 
the ways in which they had fallen short, it remains 
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true that they had done a great thing—nay, rather, 
the great thing. They had ‘left all.’ They had 
ventured all on the truth of Jesus’ claims, in reliance 
on His character and promise alone. For some, 
this had involved the break-up of their homes ; 
for all, the forfeiting of a regular livelihood, and 
the following, through poverty and hardship, of a 
path whose end they could not see. In many 
respects they understood imperfectly ; but they 
followed, and they were learning. When we 
remember this, can we judge them ? 

Yet, when all has been said, we feel that the 
magnanimity of Christ’s judgment remains un- 
explained. It shows a generosity beyond the 
deserving of His disciples in any age. He trusted 
His work to men and women like these early fol- 
lowers, and like us to-day ; but more than this— 
men judge Him by what they see and know of us. 
The ordinary man will always judge more readily 
from the living evidence of his own day, from the 
people whom he knows and whose worth he can 
estimate, than from a story written in a book many 
centuries old ; and thus the honour or dishonour 
in which Jesus Christ is held depends more on the 
lives of those who profess to follow Him, than 
even upon the records of His life in the Gospels. 

Our last thought must be of the honour done to 
the disciples by the unspeakable generosity and 
grace of the Master : 


Yet, weak and blinded though we be, 
Thou dost our service own: 

We bring our varying gifts to Thee, 
And Thou rejectest none.} 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
While ye have the Light. 


“Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening.’—Ps 104”. 

‘While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye 
may be the children of light.-—Jn 12°°, 


It was characteristic of Jesus Christ to declare 
Himself to be the Light for practical ends. Light 
is glorious in itself: it is its own evidence and 
needs neither herald nor argument. Christ might 
have compared Himself to Light in either of these 
respects. But Light is also practical, calling to 
life and action, and it is clear from our Lord’s words 
that this was the sense in which He gave Himself 
the name. On each of the occasions on which He 
used it He coupled it with a distinct call to progress 
or to labour. ‘I am the light of the world; he 

1G. F. Barbour, Addresses in a Highland Chapel, 79. 
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that followeth me shall not walk in darkness. The 
night cometh when no man can work; as long as 
I am in the world I am the light of the world. 
Yet a little while is the light with you; walk 
while ye have the light.’ 

Like the sun He shines not to be gazed at but to 
be used. To man He is to be what the sun is for 
movement and for work. ‘The sun ariseth and 
the wild beasts get them away and lay them down 
in their dens. Man goeth forth to his work and 
to his labour till the evening.’ Light is the dis- 
persion of all that is cruel and unclean. But it 
is man’s opportunity. Among all that a sunrise 
reveals nothing is more noticeable to this Psalmist 
than man going out to his daily work. It is for 
him—for that common figure, for that daily 
commonplace start again at the ordinary task— 
that the universal miracle has taken place. 

With this general sense of what Christ meant 
when He called Himself the Light of the world we 
come to our second text. Our Lord is still speaking 
of Himself. The Pharisees expected a Messiah, 
who should abide for ever ; but Christ says He shall 
soon be taken from them, and He adds, ‘ While ye 
have the light, believe in the light, that ye may 
become the children of light.’ 

1. While ye have the Light. When in the begin- 
ning God said: ‘ Let there be light, and there was 
light,’ light did not spring into undivided empire, 
but was ordained to rule alternately with darkness. 
Day and night abide for ever. What was the 
reason, so far as man is concerned, for this curbing 
and restriction of so free an element as light ? 
The readiest reason seems to be—for our relief and 
rest.. But that is not half the reason. Our light 
is broken up and shortened, not only in order to 
afford us intervals of rest, but also to bestow upon 
us intensity ; not only to relieve our faculties from 
the strain of life, but to strain and stimulate them 
ever the more keenly. According to Christ Himself 
the ‘night cometh when no man can work,’ not 
merely that man may hope for release beneath its 
shelter, but that he may ‘ work while it is called 
to-day.’ Had there been no interval, since first 
upon the tones of God’s word light rippled across 
the face of the deep, then indeed one might say 
there would have been no progress for man. Let 
our imagination strike night out of the world, and 
we need not begin to speculate on the iron frames 
we men should have required to bear the unrelieved 
strain, for it is tolerably certain that, without the 
urgency and discipline which a limited day brings 
upon our life, we should never have been stimulated 
to enough of toil to make us weary, Night, which 
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has been called the Liberator of the Slave, is far 
more the taskmistress of the free—a taskmistress 
who does not scourge nor drive us in panic, but 
startles our sluggishness, rallies our wandering 
thoughts, develops our instincts of order, reduces 
our impulsiveness to methods, incites us to our 
very best, and only then crowns her beneficence 
by rewarding our obedience with rest. In 
short, night, while she is Nature’s mercy on our 
weakness, is Nature’s purest discipline for our 
strength. 

But all this about physical light is equally, 
though not so regularly, true of moral light. The 
moral heavens have their night for each of us, as 
much as the physical. Just as the sun is always 
shining, and yet each part of the world has its 
determined hours for seeing his face and its seasons 
for rejoicing in his heat ; so our Father in heaven, 
the Father of Lights, is without variableness or 
shadow of turning, and yet in our moral experience 
day and night, summer and winter, are as real 
facts as in the course of Nature. 

That is a truth of which Scripture never ceases 
reminding us. There is hardly one prophet who 
does not proclaim how short man’s day of work is 
—how brief and single is the summer granted to 
each man’s character to ripen in. Sometimes it is 
life as a whole which they look at, and tell us that 
is our day; if we miss it, there is nothing beyond. 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might, for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest’ ; or, again, it is of certain parts of life they 
speak, as of youth: ‘Remember now thy creator 
in the days of thy youth while the evil days come 
not.’ And you remember those frequent phrases 
which toll through Scripture like the tolling of a 
bell that marks the passing of a life. ‘This is the 
day of the Lord. For he is our God, to-day if 
you will hear his voice. Now is the accepted time, 
and now is the day of salvation.’ 

Think of the ideals of justice, of honour, and of 
Zenerosity, which are natural to all in their youth ? 
A man begins his business career with the moral 
heaven unclouded above him. He will do, he 
vows to God, every act of his life in its sunshine. 
He will shape his conduct by all it shows him of 
duty, by all it puts into him of health. But his 
patience fails against adversity. Clouds come 
ver his sky—they are only the mist sent up by 
nis own weariness—and men tell him the heaven 
ne believed in is not real. So he turns from his 
deals, and ignores them, till, when he is haunted 
yy the memory of them, and conscience wakes, he 
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tells himself they were a boy’s dream. A boy’s 
dream? Nay, the boy’s day. An old man’s 
dream, if you like, for to him they are past and 
irrecoverable. But that light was the boy’s day. 
He could have grown in it, worked in it, found true 
friends in it, and seen his way clear through the 
world to God. 

2. Now of this day Christ says: Believe in it. 
Believe in the Light. That is, at first hearing, a 
strange word to use of light. And yet it is the 
fittest to use even of that physical light which we 
see by the outward eye. We do not look at the 
sun, for that would be to dazzle and blind us, but 
we use the sun’s light, we read the world as he 
reveals it to us, we put the brightness he brings 
us to some practical advantage. And that is 
just to believe in His light. Of some men we may 
say that they do not believe that it is day, for 
they do not use it as day. They waste it, not 
being really awake. They ignore its value; they 
do not believe in it. 

All this is much more true of moral light. To 
believe in such is to read life as it reveals life ; to 
take as evil what it displays as evil, to hold as firm 
the path which it lights up before us, to hold as 
realities and not as dreams the ideals which it 
kindles in our skies, and to press on with all our 
hearts to their pursuit and conquest. To believe 
in the light is to use it; to feel that it has been 
given to us for practical purposes: for conduct, 
for the perception of truth, for the growth of 
character. 

The beams of light which shine from Christ are 
many. That the Almighty is our Father, infinite in 
Love; that He grants forgiveness to all who 
truly turn to Him; that holiness is possible, and 
virtue can be victorious, because both are His 
will; that it is better for a man to bear anything 
rather than to sin; that work is hopeful, and the 
doing of duty neither vain nor unblest. To believe 
in the light is to believe all these, and to act upon 
the belief. 

3. That ye may become children of Light—that is, 
natives of it, with the light in our hearts and the 
health of it in our blood. For to-day the most of 
us do not live our lives with our eyes open and our 
hearts pure. Either we do our daily duty in 
blindfold routine, like a horse on the round of a 
mill-path, and with no sense of the meaning or 
the joy of what we do. Or else, if our eyes be open 
and our hearts keen, and we desire not to be the 
blind slaves of habit, we are troubled by having to 
turn from the use of the light to constant inquiry 
about it ; and we are hindered in the work we have 
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to do while it is yet day, by having perpetually to 
ask whether it really be day after all. But Christ 
calls us through belief in the light, to a state in 
which we shall have burst equally from the blind- 
ness of mere habit and the shadows and perplexities 
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of doubt ; in which we shall be as little dead to 
God and His meaning for our life, as loving children 
are beyond doubting or being unconscious of their 
father.} 


1G, A. Smith, The Forgiveness of Sins, 89. 


Recen€ Foreign Theology. 


Tbe Mature of the Church. 


I HAVE several times called attention to the revived 
and growing interest in German theology in the 
Church. The pamphlet of forty-eight pages? 
explains the situation. ‘There are mainly three 
factors which are decisive for this, that for theology 
to-day the thought of the Church comes into sight 
and seems worth realizing: 1. The separation of 
State and Church as the result of the Revolution of 
1918; 2. The fact of the cecumenical movement 
and the commencement in connexion with it of a 
differentiation from Catholicism ; 3. A new sense, 
heralding itself, of community, at least a longing 
for it’ (p. 3). (1) Under the first head he shows 
that Luther was opposed to the subordination of 
the Church to the State, although the historical 
circumstances forced him to rely on the support of 
princes. As a department of the State the Church 
lost its interest for theology. The new political 
situation has revived interest. (2) His estimate of 
the cecumenical movement is that ‘ one says union, 
but, after all, is already content to come to an 
understanding regarding a common course of action 
in all the circumstances which affect the whole of 
evangelical Christendom’ (p. 5). In Germany 
more than in this country there is an endeavour to 
get beyond the contrast with Catholicism to some 
kind of an understanding. (3) To the individualism 
which was so marked a feature of Lutheran piety 
there is opposed the growing recognition that the 
Church is not a sum of individuals, but that the 
community is historically and logically prior. 

Not only is there an interest in the Church, but 
especially in its visibility. Denying that while 
Catholicism emphasizes the visible, Protestantism 
must lay all the stress on the invisible Church, the 
writer sets himself to show that for Protestantism 

2 Das Wesen dev Kirche mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung 


threr Sichtbarkeit, von Lit. Dr. Robert Winkler (Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen ; 1931). 


there is also a visibility, and necessary visibility, 
of the Church. All German theologians seem to 
regard it as necessary to justify their position from 
Luther. It was ever against Rome that Luther 
laid stress on the invisibility of the Church; he 
recognized two aspects of the Church either from 
different standpoints, faith and understanding, 
according to Ritschl, or from the one standpoint 
of faith as content and form, according to Rietschel 
(p. 15). The writer suggests the distinction of 
soul and body. ‘The Evangelical Church becomes 
visible: 1, in the Word; 2, in love; 3, in its 
character as institution, the term is to be used 
with reservation ’ (p. 16). 

It is not necessary to labour the first point, as 
it is the very core of the Lutheran position. While 
the Church is manifest in the Word, the operation 
of that Word is within, known only to faith. 
Catholicism with its stress on the objectivity of 
the Church and its subordination of faith virtually 
identifies the invisible with the visible Church. 
Protestantism must maintain the correlation of 
faith and Church. ‘The genuineness of the faith 
shows itself in its being founded in the Church, 
which, however, on its part can be seen only by 
faith ’ (p. 24). What seems to me to be an omission 
in this discussion is that the relation of the sacra- 
ments to the Word is not dealt with. Again 
falling back on Luther, the writer asserts two 
aspects of the Church, the special as a worshipping 
community, and the general as the presence of the 
Christian people and their activity in the world, 
or the Kingdom of God. The Roman identification 
of the Kingdom of God with the organization of the 
Church has resulted in a depreciation of the con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God. This identification 
Protestantism declines. A discussion of the mean- 
ing of the term Kingdom tollows. The Kingdom 
of God is made manifest and active in the world 
through the Church. As the Kingdom increases 
towards full realization, the Church decreases. 
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‘The Church as independent special institution 
becomes superfluous, when its substance has really 
become effective in the life of the community’ 
(p. 32). This is a view with which I cannot at all 
agree. It seems to me the Church will remain as 
the fellowship of worship, the organ of the im- 
mediate personal relation of men to God, no matter 
how far other institutions have been brought into 
conformity with the Divine will. 

The third form of the Church’s visibility is its 
organization. The view of the extreme advocates 
of the invisibility of the Church, that to think of 
the Church as an institution is catholic, and evan- 
gelical to think of the Church as a community, is 
rejected, so also is Troeltsch’s distinction of Church 
andsect. The sect, the writer holds, must be within 
the Church—the Church’s self-criticism, a vanguard, 
not an opponent of the Church. As the phrase 
used by Luther communio sanctorwm may be the 
masculine or the neuter genitive, it may cover 
the two senses, community and institution. The 
New Testament does not contrast, as Sohm does 
inspiration and organization, nor is Paul, as Holl 
held, in opposition to the other teaching of the New 
Testament. Just as in the Person of Christ the 
human and the Divine natures were united, so also 
in His Church the two aspects must be recognized. 

I am quite sure that in these days, when the 
question of the Church is being discussed all over 
the world, German theology has a valuable con- 
tribution to make ; and I, therefore, very cordially 
commend this pamphlet to favourable consideration, 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 

London. 
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Refigious Sociofoay. 


Dr. WacH ! of Leipzig is concerned with the rela- 
tions between religion and the social organism in 
modern life, and particularly with the well-known 
ypinions of Max Weber. A spécial appendix 
(pp. 65-98) is devoted to the latter’s theories ; 
like some other experts, he finds them inadequate, 
for all their brilliant penetration. But the bulk of 
the monograph is taken up with an objective survey 
of the problems raised by the title. Dr. Wach 
begins by admitting that the scope of the survey 
must not be confined to Christianity. Religion in 
ts broad sweep of phenomena has to be reckoned 
with, if a religious sociology is to be comprehensive. 
Hence the subject must also be related to sociology 

1 Einfiihrung in die Religionssoziologie (Mohr, Tiibin- 
gen ; 1931). 
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in general. At the same time he protests that it 
is no business of his as an investigator in this field 
to study the relations between economics and re- 
ligion, any more than the relations between religion 
and art. Some delimitation of the field is essential, 
and he discovers enough material in the two 
branches to which he proceeds to devote his atten- 
tion, viz. the influence of religion on the social 
order (16-38), and the corresponding influence of 
the social order upon religion (39-64). In the 
former section there is a good account of the social 
effects of worship and rites upon the context of 
the tribe or nation, particularly in the stereotyping 
influence they exert (pp. 20f.). Other effects 
such as the disintegrating influence of some religions, 
when confronted with a society which is opposed 
to their principles, are noted ; the illustrations are 
drawn from far and wide, and Dr. Wach has rarely 
time to go into details. This lends an air of dog- 
matism sometimes to his acute argument. But in 
reality he has grounded his principles on a wide 
induction. The economic factor and the rise of 
sects are included in the second section of the 
monograph, but one of the most illuminating 
features is the analysis of religious leaders (pp. 53 f.). 
Much of the treatise is semi-technical. But one 
good thing in it is that Dr. Wach is alive to the 
religious characteristics of religion. He is not, 
like many sociologists, forgetful of the fact that 
religion is more than a bye-product of the social 
organization. Some of the trenchant objections 
which he makes to Weber, for example, come from 
this perception. 


—— 

Ezra and bis Work. 
THE term ‘scribe’ gives a wrong impression of 
Ezra. To a modern reader it suggests one who was 


no more than a copyist, a mere book-man or secre- 
tary, without initiative or practical energy. He 
was much more than this, as any student of Judaism 
during the fifth century B.c. is aware ; while his 
categories were ecclesiastical, and while his instru- 
ment of work was the Law, Ezra was profoundly 
interested in the re-establishment of the People, 
and he sought to re-organize their life on what 
seemed to him the safest basis, a loyalty to the 
strict letter of the Law. Even so, it strikes one 
as strange that an apocalyptist in the first century 
A.D. made Ezra a prophet. The so-called Fourth 
Book of Esdras is a very different production from 
anything known to us about the historical Ezra. 
If Ezra was more than a ‘scribe,’ he never was a 
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seer; he was a ‘legalist.’ But his repute had 
grown during the interval ; his services to Judaism 
had been appreciated so highly that he was ulti- 
mately made the hero of an imaginative apocalypse. 
Historically, he had indeed a vision. But it was 
of earth and not of heaven. He created or brought 
into being a worshipping community, which pre- 
served Judaism for centuries. 

Dr. Schaeder’s monograph ! deals with the literary 
problems started by the books of Nehemiah and 
Ezra, as the sources for our knowledge of the great 
Scribe. He takes an original line at several points. 
Thus the representation in Ezr 3 is pronounced 
very doubtful (pp. 31f.), and, according to Dr. 
Schaeder, Ezra must have gone back to Babylonia, 
otherwise there is no explanation possible of the 
lack of news about his later career. Nehemiah 78? 
is viewed as an important extract by the Chronicler 
from his Ezra-sources, i.e. from an Ezra memoir 
which, unlike the Nehemiah memoirs, had a definite 
‘tendency.’ One result of the literary analysis is 
that we are left with only a single year of Ezra’s 
life, from the spring of 458 to the spring of 457. 
Yet even from this scanty material the personality 
of the man emerges; Dr. Schaeder draws his 
character and aims with real appreciation. 

Two details may be noted. One is the proof 
that already in Ezra’s day the Torah was regarded 
as ‘Law’ in the sense of the LXX vopos. Dr. 
Schaeder points out that this fact (pp. 43 f.) in- 

1Esva dev Schreiber: Betivage 
Theologie (Mohr, Tiibingen ; 1930). 


zur historvischen 
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validates the polemic of Dr. R. T. Herford, for 
example, against the Pauline misconception of the 
Torah as Law; the Aramaic data, corresponds to 
an old Persian term for Law (datam), as in Ezra 7”. 
Again, the steadying effect of Ezra’s legislation 
may be traced even in the Christian tradition, 
which reacted against it in contemporary Judaism 
and revived the prophetic spirit. ‘The powers of 
the Jewish inheritance were living forces in the 
Church when it maintained its moral discipline 
against the lawless enthusiasm of the Montanists, 
when it maintained its faith in the historical Jesus 
against the salvation-metaphysic of the gnostics 
with their non-historical view, when it asserted 
the continuity between the Old and the New 
Covenant, between Law and Grace, between pro- 
phecy and fulfilment, as against Marcion’s gospel 
of a stranger-God’ (p. 76). 

What we have in this fresh and most suggestive 
estimate is a combination of new historical in- 
vestigation and religious insight into the motives 
and methods of Ezra as the re-organizer of the 
religious community, as ‘Scribe’ in the sense of 
being the minister or commissioned secretary of 
the Law of the heavenly God. Ezra, in short, was 
more than the recognized head of the Jews, in the 
view of Persia; he was set apart, or felt himself 
to be set apart, for the renovation of the worshig 
and polity of the Jewish residents at Jerusalem on 
the basis of Divine revelation within the sacred 
Codex. James Morratt. 

New York. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


GQ Slight Wispfacement in 
Revefation i. 13, 14. 


In the description of the glorified Christ in the 
first chapter of the Apocalypse there occurs, in 
v.14, the following sentence: 7 d¢ kepady adrod Kat 
ai tpixes AevKai ws éprov AevKov os xLdv. If this is 
the true text it must be admitted that the com- 
parison is expressed in a very awkward way. 
Westcott and Hort place a comma after Aevkov, 
and this punctuation lies behind the English of 
the R.V., which runs thus: ‘And his head and 
his hair were white as white wool, white as snow.’ 
If, omitting the comma, we take the three words 
Aevkov ds xudv closely with prov, we get the 
circuitous statement that ‘his head and his hair 


were white as wool that is white as snow.’ Surely 
it would have sufficed to say that they wer 
‘ white as snow,’ without any mention of the wool 
Lohmeyer, apparently, construes the Greek in thi 
way, though in his translation the roundabou 
nature of the comparison is somewhat concealed 
This is how his rendering runs: ‘Sein Haupt unc 
seine Haare weiss, wie schneeig weisse Wolle’ (Di 
Offenbarung des Johannes, p. 14). 

Archdeacon Charles gets over the difficulty o 
the sentence by eliminating the words os xidy a 
a gloss. ‘This,’ he writes, ‘was manifestly ; 
marginal gloss. It is extremely awkward in it 
present context. Moreover, in Dn 7° it is th 
raiment that is white as snow, not the hair of hi 
head’ (Revelation of St. John, vol. i. p. 28). Som 
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id Armenian manuscripts omit the words és xiav, 
xrobably because some translator or transcriber 
elt, as Charles feels, that to cross them out was 
she simplest way of dealing with an awkward 
sentence, 

But when the words as xiv are removed, we 
jo not get a quite satisfactory sentence. The words 
chat are left exhibit a most unnatural redundancy. 
Why should the épiov be described as evkdv ? 
The epithet is quite superfluous when the head and 
the hair have already been described as Aevxat: 
they could not be white like wool of any other 
colour. The description of the ‘one like unto a 
son of man’ opens in v.}8 with the words évdedupevov 
rodnpy (‘clothed with a garment down to the 
foot ’), and it has occurred to me that if we were 
to transfer the three words AevKov os xwwv from 
v.14 and place them in v.8, immediately after the 
word 7odypy, we should have a far more satis- 
factory text in these two verses. For one thing, 
we should thus provide a description of the rod%pys 
such as Dn 79, which is clearly in the writer’s mind, 
would lead us to expect. In the picture supplied 
by the traditional text the zodyp7ns is the only thing 
that is not described ; every other feature has its 
description—girdle, head and hair, eyes, feet, voice. 
In the text as re-arranged the glorified Christ is 
‘clothed in a rodypys that is white as snow’ (cf. 
Mt 28%). Then again, by the suggested re-arrange- 
ment the awkward and unnecessary words are 
removed from y.1*, leaving the adequate statement 
that ‘his head and his hair were white as wool.’ 
If the proposed change is made, the adjective 
Xevxdv becomes masculine, in agreement with 
wodnpn. Several times in the LXX zrodypys is used 
as a masculine noun, with some such word as xiTév 
understood (see Ex 258 358, Ezk 93: 14). 

As has been said, Dn 7° was evidently in the 
mind of the Seer when he wrote this great descrip- 
tion of the glorified Christ, and we may claim 
support for our theory of misplacement from the 
fact that our re-arrangement brings the text of 
Revelation into closer agreement with the words 
of Daniel. It is true that in Daniel the Massoretic 
punctuation calls for the rendering ‘ His raiment 
was as white snow,’ but translators, both ancient 
and modern, have felt themselves free to disregard 
‘it, and to take the adjective ‘white,’ not with 
‘snow,’ but. with ‘raiment.’ Thus 76 évdupa adrod 
doe xtdov Aevxdv is the rendering of Theodotion, 
and the Vulgate has vestimentum etus candidum 

| nix. The R.V. has ‘his raiment was white 
snow,’ and Moffatt ‘ with robes white as snow.’ 
in v.14 the removal of the words Aevkdv as xudv 
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leaves us with a clause that may very well express 
the meaning intended by the writer of Daniel ; 
for, while Theodotion, the Vulgate, and the R.V. 
here follow the Massoretic punctuation, taking the 
epithet closely with ‘ wool,’ Moffatt, on the other 
hand, renders ‘the hair of his head pure white 
like wool.’ a ee 

How the words Aevxoy ws yuov came to be mis- 
placed in the traditional text of the Apocalypse 
one can only guess. It may have come about 
through sheer accident ; or perhaps the recollection 
that in the LXX of Daniel the word épiov is 
immediately followed by Aevxév may have led 
some early transcriber to make the change. 

J. Hucw Micwagt. 
Emmanuel College, Toronto. 
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St. Matthew rrviti. 1:3. 
"Owe 88 caBBatov . 


ALFORD’S note on the word ceiopos in this passage 
suggests an explanation different from that which 
the rendering of the Versions of 161rz and 1881 
makes possible. It runs: 


‘ ceuomos was not properly an earthquake, but 
was the sudden opening of the tomb by the 
descending Angel, as the yap shews. The 
rolling away was not done naturally, but by a 
shock which=oevopos’ (The Greek Testament, 
7th ed.). 


It is plain from this that Alford did not under- 
stand the opening of the tomb as consequent of 
a convulsion of the earth, or as being accompanied 
by such. An earthquake, too, as the result of the 
descent of the Angel of the Lord on such an occa- 
sion, seems an unlikely sequence. 

There is no mention of an earthquake in St. 
Mark or St. Luke. The second Gospel represents 
the women as saying among themselves: ‘ Who 
shall roll us away the stone?’ and as they drew 
nearer they see the stone rolled away. In St. 
Matthew the keepers are represented as ‘ quaking’ 
(veto O@yoav), and from the words of the Angel to 
the women (y) PoBeioGe pets) he implies, what 
St. Mark and St. Luke definitely state, that the 
holy women, too, were affrighted. St. Mark lays 
particular stress on their feelings ; at the sight of 
the Angel they were amazed (e&e6déuBnOynoav): they 
fled from the tomb for trembling and astonishment 
had:come upon them (eye ydép atras tpdpos Kai 
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éxoragis — époBoivro). St. Luke mentions the 
appearance of two men in dazzling apparel, and of 
the women he says they ‘ were affrighted and bowed 
down their faces to the earth’ (eupoBur 8 yevopévwr 
aitov, Kat kAwovedy Ta mpdocwra eis THY YIV.) 

Remembering, then, the attendant circumstances, 
especially the appearance of the heavenly visitors 
and their effect on both the keepers and the holy 
women, are we to take St. Matthew’s éveto@yoav 
as explanatory of his cecmos éyévero péyas ? or, 
to put it differently, does the noun express what 
St. Matthew ascribes to the keepers by his use of 
the verb, and what he and the other Synoptists 
imply by the use of ddBos, OépBos, rpopos, exoracts 
as belonging to the women? Is cewpds to be 
translated as shaking or quaking, or are we to abide 
by the rendering of the AV and RV? 

This is not a matter of trying to lessen the 
presence of supernatural forces at work here. No 
such desire enters the present writer’s mind. 
(Alford’s statement that ‘ the rolling away was not 
done naturally’ is to be unreservedly accepted.) 
But is there any reason for connecting a convulsion 
of the earth with the descent of an angel? Does 
not such seem strangely out of keeping with what 
has been called ‘ the idyllic calm of the morning of 
the first Easter Day’ (W. J. M. Starkte, in Herma- 
thena, xiii. p. 42). 

In St. Matthew’s account of the tempest on the 
Jake he uses cetopds to express the commotion 
caused by the action of wind on the water: kat 
Sob ceiopds péyas eyevero &y TH Gaddaon (84), 
where the other Synoptists have AatAap dvéwov. 
Liddell and Scott give a reference to Plato where 
ceopos is used to denote a shaking or quaking of 
the body. The passage runs: dvrt pev rod AeAnOevan 
ri Woxnv drav arabs airy yiyvynta tov ceopaov 
trav TOD cHpatos Hv viv AnPnv Kadrcis dvarcOnordy 
érovépacov (Philebus, 33E). Stephanus (Dindorf) 
quotes Plato’s Laws: 
Tov TELTMOY TE Kal KiWHTEWY KWovpeva and adds, 
“et alibi saepe similiter.” In his Onomasticon, 
Pollux, writing of the behaviour of hunting dogs, 
says: mponyetobar S& Td Onpevty kav éyyis  Tijs 
TW TETLO THS Ovpas 


\ , s ¢ 2% 
TA OCWMATA WAVTA VITO 


dvevpécews, vToonmaiwelv . . . 
(v. 61). Hippocrates uses cewpéds with yryijs 
(ii. p. 246). This is cited in the index of Wytten- 
bach’s Plutarch. 

Enough has been said to show that there is 
reason for adopting an alternative rendering to 
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‘that of our English versions. Alford evidently felt | 


the difficulty—and perhaps the incongruity—of | 

a convulsion of the earth on the morning of the 

Resurrection. Ought he to have gone deeper and | 

explain the wepds péyas by the éoefaOyoav which | 

follows ? CHARLES A. WEBSTER. 
Rosscarbery, Co. Cork. 


‘ 
Paul at Athens. 
Wuat was it exactly that happened to Paul during | 
his stay at Athens? His success was poor and in — 
no way commensurate with the man or his message. | 
His hearers were not influenced by his teaching, | 
and he himself left the city in a very perturbed | 
frame of mind, as is clearly revealed by the opening © 
chapters of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The disturbing cause was not the opposition he 
had encountered. He was accustomed to hostility. 
Nor was it any indifference or inattention on the 
part of the Athenians ; they were deeply interested | 
in him, though he seemed to some of them to be | 
only a omeppoddyos, 1.e. one who picks up and — 
retails what he hears without giving it due thought. — 

Later on we learn why they thought thus of him. 
It was because of his teaching about the Resur- — 
rection. Being a Pharisee, Paul apparently re- 
tained the Pharisaic belief that fullness of life was — 
not possible to a discarnate spirit. He therefore — 
accepted without questioning and preached the 
Apostolic Tradition of a physical resurrection, and — 
believed, as Jn 58. ** puts it, that a ‘time is coming © 
when all who are in the tombs . . . will come out’ — 
(Moffatt). 

How different all this was from the belief of the 
philosophers. The funeral pyre testified to their 
more accurate reasoning and clearer vision and — 
better hope. Belief in an dvdoracts had long ago — 
been relegated to the ot woAAoé and such as were 
out of the reach of educated thought. We can 
scarcely imagine, however, that the philosophers 
were among the ‘some who mocked.’ They had — 
a cultured politeness, and no doubt reasoned with 
Paul, as their custom was, and found him to be an 
apt pupil. 

If it be so that their teaching on the soul’s im- 
mortality, its fullness of joy and bliss apart from 
the body was accepted by Paul, then we can ac- 
count for his comparative lack of success at Athens 
and for the agitated state of mind in which he left 
that city. He had been caught out and that too 
by a people ‘wholly given to idolatry,’ and the 
tarewvoppoovvy which he commended to others 
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(Ph 2°) was not sufficient at the moment to preserve 
his calm and peace of mind, though afterwards he 
did acknowledge that he was debtor ‘ to the Greeks ’ 
{Ro 14), 

Arrived at Corinth he no longer preached ‘ Jesus 
and the Resurrection ’ (Ac 1738), but ‘ Jesus Christ, 
and Jesus Christ the crucified.’ If the foregoing 
interpretation be correct, the reason for the change 
is obvious. But having accepted the philosophers’ 
teaching on immortality, Paul had to consider how 
it affected the Apostolic Tradition which he had 
received, and on this point he had no misgivings 
whatever, hence his strong word éxpwa (1 Co 2%), 
He had decided that such a change of belief con- 
cerning the hereafter did not in any way necessitate 
a change in his gospel, not even to the proclaiming 
of it ‘ with any elaborate words or wisdom’ (1 Co 2}, 
Moffatt), it only concerned the dvdoracts, And 
wherefore had such a decision been forced on him 
at this time unless he had learned something that 
necessitated a readjusting of his ideas and beliefs ? 
The usual explanation given by preachers that he 
repented of his ‘recent incursion into philosophy ’ 
is very questionable ; for, if his speech at Athens 
‘was an ‘incursion into philosophy,’ what becomes 


Tobit Transplanted. 

Tobit Transplanted, by Miss Stella Benson 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d, net), is, as we might expect 
from Stella Benson, a new genre of the historical 
novel. She has, as the title indicates, taken the 
Apocryphal story of Tobit, and transplanted it into 
present-day surroundings. And for the benefit of 
that—presumably—large proportion of her readers 
who are unacquainted with the Book of Tobit, she 
has printed that curious fragment in extenso, at 
the end of her romance. 

Miss Benson confesses to having found a striking 
parallel between the situation of the exiled Jews 
in Tobit’s day, and that of the White Russian 
exiles in south-east Manchuria to-day, and she has 
grafted the antique tale upon an imaginary White 
Russian refugee family, such as she herself had 
seen and known, when she was living in Kanto 
some few years ago, The result is a brilliant tour 
de force well fitted to take its literary place in an 
age of tours de force. This is to compliment Miss 
Benson, rather than to decry Malcolm Campbell 
or Amy Johnson, Here is brilliance, and of no 
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of their theory of Inspiration? But could any 
speech have been more appropriate to the occasion 
(except the reference to dvdoracus). 

He does not, however, drop the subject of the 
Resurrection, In the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians we hear him thinking aloud. His 
great certainty is that death did not end all for 
Jesus. He had survived the grave, and of that 
fact He gave ample proof in His many appearances, 
including one to Paul himself on the Damascus 
road. ‘There was nothing whatever material in 
that appearance, and apparently Paul placed, and 
would have us place, the other appearances in the 
same category. 

This enabled him to use the simile of the seed 
sown, and the resultant new life, clothed in a new 
body which leads up to the great climax of the 
chapter, ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the Realm 
of God, nor can the perishing inherit the imperish- 
able’ (Moffatt). This teaching is certainly not 
reconcilable with Jn 57% *®, but it is understandable 
if the change that I have indicated took place in 
Paul’s belief in consequence of his encounter with 
the Athenian Philosophers. W. MAcKEOwN, 

Cork, 


Qlous. 


mean water. The interest of the story will centre, 
perhaps, for most readers, in the figure of Mr. 
Wilfred Chew, whose prototype is the Angel 
Raphael in the Tale of Tobit. It is Wilfred, 
doubtless, that Miss Benson must thank for her 
introduction to the pages of this journal. 

‘Allow me to introduce myself—Mr. Wilfred 
Chew—Chu Wei-fu....I myself speak English 
quite perfectly. I have lived in England for many 
years—in London, to be exact—as a law student. 
I am now qualified to practise as a barrister. I 
could have made a fortune in London in the law, 
I dare say. But I am not the kind of man who 
deserts his country. I am Chinese. I am not 
ashamed of being Chinese. On the contrary, I 
therefore return to China to lay my services at her 
feet.’ 

Patiently his White Russian companion, himself 
with a fair knowledge of English, listens to the 
long autobiography. Till at last there is a char- 
acteristic Stella Bensonish interruption. ‘ ‘To 
make a long story short,” Wilfred is saying. “ You 
cannot,” the Russian announces quietly. 
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‘* Cannot what ?”’ 

“** You cannot make a long feet now short. It 
is too late. The story is already long. Though 


very interesting,” he added politely, seeing the 
expression on poor Mr. Chew’s face.’ 

Wilfred Chew had been educated in a Wesleyan 
mission school, under the care of ‘ Reverend Mr. 
Fawcett,’ whom he quotes with that exact blend of 
smugness and genuine piety which our finest Old 
Testament critics can detect in the character of 
Tobit’s Raphael. 

‘Singing girls mean nothing to me. I take 
morals and religion very seriously, . . . ethics, as 
we call them in London. Reverend Mr. Fawcett 
used always to say, “‘ One can have a good time— 
God likes us to have a good time—but it should 
be God’s brand of a good time.” I always think 
of those words when I am in moral danger. “Is 
this God’s brand of a good time ?”’ I say to myself 
silently. ‘‘No, it is Satan’s brand.” So I say, 
“ Get behind.” ’ 

One of the cleverest snapshots of this pathetic 
yet charming figure is taken at the moment when 
he is tempted to cross the border line that lies 
between business acumen and dishonesty. 

‘In the brain behind Wilfred’s narrow bright 
eyes, the still small voice of conscience said, with 
the faint Lancashire accent that distinguished 
Mr. Fawcett, ‘‘ Wilfred Chew, what would Jesus 
say?” There was, unfortunately, no doubt what 
Jesus would say. Jesus was an Oriental like 
Wilfred himself, as Wilfred had often thought, but 
an Oriental who seems never to have had any idea 
of the value of money.’ He certainly was aware, 
as too few of His followers have been, of its 
illusionary value. ‘With one’s brain, which is 
Mammon, one earns money; with one’s heart, 
which is Jesus, one gives it back. It is lucky, 
thought Wilfred’s slightly mutinous brain, that 
the voice of the heart zs still and small, and not too 
often heard, for to obey is expensive—and when 
that still small voice zs heard, it is heard above all 
greater noises, across wide spaces filled with the 
clinking of money.’ 

This brilliant jongleurie, with its vein of real 
and innocent piety, is at its best in the modern- 
ization of Raphael’s beautiful parting speech to 
Tobit and Tobias. Where Raphael’s speech is 
tinged with the worldly wisdom of Israel, that of 
Wilfred Chew—to how exactly the same degree !— 
is tinged with the wisdom of the modern Chinese 
mind, and so, like all excellent art, it is also an 
excellent criticism of life, of life striving after the 
Divine ideal, yet how pathetically far from it. 
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- But if for most readers the interest will centre’ 
in Wilfred, there will be others who will revel stilh 
more in the exquisite Tanya, who forms the real 
emotional pivot of the story. Here, as perhaps’ 
never again, even in the most inclusive biography, 
is surely pent up the very essence of Miss Stella 
Benson herself. Out of what a deep well of half- 
bitter, half-sweet personal experience this, for 
example, comes: ‘She tried to join in the talk in” 
the manner of other talkers, but so often the talk” 
mysteriously died of her gentle intervention. [I 
think that a remark of hers, though dressed in the” 
trappings of ordinary convenient comment, was 
often like a fairy coming into a room full of flesh- 
and-blood men and women. There was the fairy 
—in no tangible way different from themselves” 

. yet somehow accompanied by cold airs, aloof, | 
terrifying, humiliating. And one man finds he 
has forgotten a letter he meant to write—anothe 
that he has a business appointment—another that 
he promised to take the dog for a walk . and 
so the poor fairy is left alone—not rudely but in- 
exorably—left alone, looking itself up and down 
in the mirror, wondering what was wrong . 
wondering how they knew. . . .” 

‘She was both too far and too near. She iovdl 
her neighbour as herself, because she found herself 
in her neighbour, but if you were her neighbour, 
you found she loved you no better than herseli— 
and therefore not at all. What a detestable 
advantage it gave her—to be high on the hill— 
safe—away from home—yet near enough to hear, 
with her remote cold senses, your heart beating.’ 

Or finally—and perhaps these are the most 
self-revealing words of all: ‘She drew no ecstasy 
except through her eyes. And she felt a little 
giddy always because she saw so many things and. 
had so little known self—or such a wide unknown 
self—to see them out of.’ 

With those uncanny eyes of hers, Miss Benson 
peers at many a strange and unprecedented scene, 
and then, when even the Russians are gone to bed, 
she takes her pencil in her hand, and by the light 
of some outlandish lamp, sits there in bliss, het 
head a little on one side, arranging her words an¢ 
images—above all her "images —tentativelys fas- 
tidiously, ecstatically, like some Persian king’s 
jeweller who sits among his gems and plans a new 
and very stunning crown. , 
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